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Reminiscences  about 

Abraham  Lincoln 


Newspaper  clippings,  accounts,  and 
memories  of  those  whose  lives 

included  an  encounter  with  the  16 
President  of  the  United  States 


They  saw  Lincoln 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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Adam  Breuer,  Sponsor 

for  Lincoln,  h  Dead 

m  Breuer,  a  restdent  of  Chicago 
1852,  who  attended  the  conven- 
Uiat     nom- 
4      Abraham 
ytZ    "or    pres- 
,  ident,  dil     >-ester" 
..is  home, 
Wrigntwood 
avenue.      He   vras 
ars  old.    Mr. 
Breuer      e  s  t  a  b  - 
1       a       cigar 
Dusiness     in      the 
Old  Lake  house,  a 
j  pioneer    hotel,    in 
1860.      He    was    a 
I  vice    president    of 
' the      Old     Repub- 
lican     Marching 
club,    one   of   Chi- 
cago's       oldest 

Pythian   Knights.       aua»  "S^Tand 
and    an    active    W«*«LJ      idoWi  Mrs.  , 
political  movements      Hisjvi 
CaroUne    Breufer,    survives    w  ^ 

sons    and    two     £g*EZm  after- 

SSTl^SS-  the ^  Buriai 

^UlbeatRosehill<.-emeter>. 
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Several  renini scene* 
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—         xjl   .'COURAGE 

Pa    \     E.   A.   Service 
%L.„t  '  Angelei,     Feb.     i_. — Former 
Senator  Cornelius  Cole,  centenarian 
and  close  associate  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln   while   congressman   from   Cali- 
fornia,     was      re- 
sponsible  for   hav- 
ing   sentries    post- 
ed   ai    the    Whiite 
louse   during    the 
lark    days   of    '64. 
■■•SSSSW  $gi$i        II  i  s       sharpest 
1    r eco  1  le  c  ton  of 
.incoln       is       his 
sublime      indiffer- 
ence   to    his    per- 
sonal  safety. 

"I       remonstrat- 
ed     with 

about      his      care- 
lessness."      recalls 
-aying      I 
1     the     rebels 
might   try    t.>   pro* 
-      assassination      to      throw 
grton   into'confus'on. 
■|    resolved    when    I    came    here,' 
Lincoln    told   me,   'that    I    would   not 
*  dying' — meaning  that  he 
let    fear   of      tragic     death 
icm. 

.ued  his  fears,  to  Secretary 
- 

"I  no  rles  were  regu- 

larly  stationed  at    the  "White  .House 
-."  he  concludes. 


djdyjcy,  Cincoln  was  skeptical, 
p^Kell  told  me,"  continued  Fnlwiler, 
"khat  despite  Lincoln's  skepticism  he 
•■•■  determined  than  ever  to 
mil  over  his  nomination,  The  climax 
came  with  Lincoln's  famous 
ll  Cooper  ['nion.  Jan.  15,  1860.  That 
talk  won  Knooln  national  fame." 


LINCOLN'S  KISS 

By  X.   K.   A.   Service 

Akron.  O.,  Fe'  -One  hot  night 

i'i   August,   1864  -n,   member 

of    the    volunteei  "is,    was 

ministering  to  a   \  ;tl 


field 

General  s 

Army       of       the 
Potomac,       ai    oss 
the      river      from 
Washington. 
S    t    r    i    (1 
through    the 
of     sick     ;i 
;ng      men, 
ham    Lincoln 
of       the       nation, 
lore  he* 
•     in     her 
work      of      mercy, 
she  <li<!   nd 
|  mrs.  wiUT.\>:v  the  president. 

•  Little  Mother," 
jwh'spered  Lincoln,  r.nd  he  stooped 
flown  and  kissed  her  startled,  she 
Looked  up  to  see  the  tall  figure  mov- 


"sfilii    ~~ 

In      to,.. 


LINCOLN'S  ADVICE 

■     3ervlee 
Ouiaha.  Neb.,  Feb.   12— "Bi 

d,   don't    grumble.     Choose 
■  i    really    like    to    do    for    a 
on  and  stick     to     it.     Don't 
s  m  o  k  e.        d  o  n't 
k,    don't    gam- 
ble." 
This      w.;s      thf 
Abraham 
Lincoln,    while    a 
ii    Spring- 
field, Illinois,  gave 

to      E,      W.      At i  In 

tosh   of   this   city, 


Mrs. 


!ng  slowly  awa: 

Tha    "Little    Mother"      w«« 
•  uitney  of  this  city. 

That    name    still    cHngs      to      Mrs. 
Whitney,  who.  at  si.  is  pati 
struetor   of    the   Relief   Corps,   G.    A. 
R.,  in  Akron. 


p— 


LINCOLN'S  COMFORT 

By  X.  K.  A.  Ben  tee 

Xew  York,  Fetb,  13. — Chauncey  M 

Depew.    former    U.    S.     senator    ami 

I  famous  orator,  today  recalled  a  two- 

|hour  session    with    Abraham    Lincoln 

in  "VVashinglon. 

*  "As    I    wont    In 


h4 


who  for  two  years 
was  the  famous 
president's  office 
buy. 

Mcintosh        r  e- 

■  1       this 

W  a  i-  n  i  n  g,    and 

jlri.MM.SH       now    he^boasts    he 

never      touched      a 

■  r    smoked    nor 

lb-    .-hose      a      musician's 

and    for    years    was    on    the 

tile  stage. 

OJ  ing  Mcintosh  Lin- 
coln had  the  boy  paint  a  ft 
•In-n  inspected  the  work.  Satisfied, 
the  lawyer  rave  McTntosh  the  key 
to  his  office  and  then  set  him  to 
work  afte;-  giving  his  advice  for  suc- 


ddest    face 

ia\ 

e       known 

ll 

itself    from 

of  papers. 

w 

ell,       De- 

he        said, 

t 

can      1     do 

LINCOLN'S  "HIT" 

By  X.   E.  A.  Service 

Bloontington,    111.,    Feb.    12.— "The 

man    who   was    responsible   for      the 

candidacy  of  Abraham  Lincoln    was 

'  .  Fell  of  this  city,"  declared 

John   A.    Fulwiler 

today. 

Fulwiler's  -  i  n' 
terest  in  Lin- 
coln dates  from 
.May  29,  1806, 
when  he  heard 
the  tall  lawyer 
give  his  famous 
"Lost  Speech"  at 
the  antiXebras- 
kaji  convention 
:■<  i  t  .  Kulwiler  is 
believed  to  be  the 
only  survivor  of 
that  gathering. 
Fell  had  sound- 
ed the  country 
about  Lincoln  and 
able  for     his     can- 


'whs 

for   you?'  " 

Depew      told 
Lincoln    he    want- 
ed    only     to     pay 
h's  respects. 
DEPEW  "  'Well."   he  said, 

'it  ceilainly  is 
queer  when  a  person  come3  in  here 
who  doesn't  want  anything.'  " 

That  relieved  Lincoln  so  much  he 
talked  to  Depew  for  two   hours. 

"The  chance  to  relax  and  tell  his 
favorite  stories  cheered  him  up  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done,"  De- 
pew remarked. 


Fl'LWILER 


•ported   it   favoi 


•ul. ...  Q  'URAGE 


LINCOLN'S  KISS 


LINCOLN'S  ADVICE 


!|    LINCOLN'S  COMFORT 


LINCOLN'S  "HIT" 


— 


Several  re        is       ::es  ^; 

Gra'ndviaw,  In  V  ana,  Dtcember  17,  1936 


Indiana 


SCOTT,    :        .  J. 

Gentryville,    Ind. 


LINCOLN  ITEMS 


Here  avs  two  historical  items  coo- 
led from  The  Monitor  of  Auguts  £5, 
11*20,  that  likely  will  be  appre  iat.l 
by  some  of  our  readers.  They  were 
obtained  several  years  before!  the  ed- 
itor was  assigned  the  task  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  hours  of 
rearch  and  the  finding  of  some  worth 
wb'Ie  items  of  Lincoln  history. 

lias  Book  Lincoln  Borrowed.  Ruinod 
and  Worked  to  Pay  For 

Rev.  John  Bunner,  who  lives  nes  r 
Meeks    Church,   called    at    this  office 
Saturday  and  gave  the  following   in- 
formation concerning  the  copy  of  th 
"Liie  of  Washington"  which  L 
borrowed  to  read  and  then  pen: 
P  to  b_  ruined  when  rain  beat  thi 

n   the  logs  of  the  cabin  walls 
and  wet  it  daring  the  night. 

book   is   now   in   possession    >f 
a  Mrs.  Crawford,  who  lives  n  i 
tk     Pigeon     church.       That     Li 
worked   for   "Si"   Crawford    and    wis 
spiittinr  rails   at  the   time    he    bor 
icwed  the1  book  and  that  these  rails 
were  used  to  floor  the  barn.  1 
all  the  nccd:d  fence  was  built.     Alter 
the  book  became  wet,  Lincoln  pulled 
corn  blades  to  pay  for  the  copy. 

He  also  say-  that  a  man  of  hi;;  ac- 
qua  ntance.    by    the    name    of 
J  stc^rd     to     Hm    that    the    log 

house  that  Lincoln  liv.d  in  was  not 
three-sided,  as  some  claim,  but  that 
it  was  a  four-walled  house. 

He  further  says  that  William  Tbur- 
i.i an,  father  of  Floyd  Thurman  and 
also  his  (Sunner's)  brother-in-lav 
onco  wrestled  with  Lincoln  and 
ilincoln  at  that  time  wore  bucksin 
breeches. 

Rev.  Bunner  was  88  years 
the  13th  day  cf  last  June  and  is  as 
active  as  most  men  of  CO  years.  He 
came  to  Spen-er  coun'y  with  his  par- 
ents in  November,  1849,  and  has  be  n 
pr-eaching  thu  Gospel  for  forty  years. 
Me  has  never  accepted  pay  for  hi? 
preaching  nor  fees  for  the  funeral 
ssrv'ce.-,  of  which  he  has  had  moi  ■ 
than  100.  Ho  came  to  Hammond 
township  in  April.  1883.  He  is  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  events  and 
happenings  within  the  time  of  his 
residence  in  the   :ounty. 

t-ince  the  age  of  eight  years  n 
has  carried  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the 
left  knee.  He  says  he  was  going 
along  a  path  in  the  woods  bare-footed 
and  bs  re-headed.  Something  hit  him 
and  when  he  came  to  himself  his 
head  was  down  like  a  drunken  man.  I 
He  thinks  the  shot  came  in  answer 
or  as  a  result  of  evidence  In  the  pros- 


ecution of  a  relative  for  selling 
vhisky.  He  served  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  and  was  diseahrgod 
before  tbe  close  of  the  war,  and  the 
examining  board  told  him  they  weve 
surprised  that  he  got  into  the  ser- 
vice with  such  a  wound,  and  dis- 
charged him  forthwith.  He  placed 
his  hands,  while  in  the  presence  of 
the  board,  on  the  place  where  the 
plug  entered  and  where  it  lodged,  and 
no  further  examination  was  made, 
lie  says  he  had  a  warrant  in  his 
packet  for  a  man  suspected  of  sailing 
whisky  when  he  wac  shot,  and  he  re 
'cices  :n  the  fact  that  he  lived  to  see 
the  day  of  prohibition  arrive. 


ABE  SAVED  THE  FARM 

Read    Deed   Thomas    Lincoln    Was    to 

Sign  and  Proved  Learning 

Was  a  Good  Thing 

.Mrs.   Mary  J.  Scott,  who  has  been 

the  guest  of  Mrs.  C    P.  Turner,  te'ls 

tory    of    Lincoln's     early     life 

he  has  never  se  n 

ui   flint.     She    is   nearly   75   years   of 

.:d  is  a  meat-niece  of  Joe  Rich- 

:.    who     lived     near    th 

I    three-fourth 
a  mile  G   ntryville,  and  wai 

e  ]  ■     prietor,   Wil- 
liam  Jones,    who     lived     a     half-mi'e 
.'  est. 
Abe   Lincoln   one   day    app 
the  store  and  wanted  to  I 

was    refu 

t  r    Li  president,    th:< 

William    Jones    wanted    to    hc- 
the    53d    I 
\  olunf  and    his    coi 

d   to  the   pr 
fcr  his  signature.     He  signed  it  and 
le:    "I    si   n 
en  though  you  re- 
fu0. d  me  credit  for  a  pair  of  boots," 
or  words  very  similar  to  theso. 

In  speaking  of  the  bock  Abe  Lin- 
coln borrowed  from  Josiah  Crawford, 
-he  says  she  saw  a  piece  of  rail  in  a 
•ase  in  Springfield,  111.,  along 
with  a  picture  of  Crawford,  whom  she 
knew,  as  she  informed  the  attendant. 

i  •  In  mauled  rails  I 
for  this  book,  which  had  become  wet 
during  a  rain,  as  it  had  been  placed 
in  a  space  between  the  loqrs  of  the 
cabin  and  aerainst  thj  daubmg  fof 
lay).  She  says  200  vails  was  a  days 
A'ork  and  that  she  thinks  the  money 


consideration  was  twenty-five  cents 
per  hundred.  , 

Mrs.  Scott  says  Thomas  Lincoln, 
:he  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
not  in  favor  book  learning  and  often 
bhrew  away  the'  books  with 
which  "Abe  was  fooling  away  h''s 
time."  He  often  found  fault  with  Abe 
for  thus  using  time  that  he  thought 
might  have  been  better  employed  at 
other  things,  but  that  one  day  Abe 
gave  good  evidence  of  the  value  of 
1  is  learning. 

One  autumn  Abe  was  cutting  corn 
for  a  Mr.  Carter  at  the  wage  of  ten 
.  and  his  employer  and 
Tin  via.  I  ini  In  bargained  to  trans- 
fer a  portion  of  the  Lincoln  farm. 
the  deed  and  presented 
it   io  I  signature.     Abe 

ore  his  father 
aflixi  d  ere    and    said,    "If 

n  that  deed  yon  have  sold  your 
who]  farm."  The  bargain  was  for 
a    certi  I  I     not    the    whole 

■  as    Lincoln    looked    Car- 

1  said,  "Somebody 
i  -d  and  'taint  Abe."  As  was  the 
custom  in  those  days,  a  fist  fight  fol- 
1  wed. 

After   thi      event,    Thomas    Lincoln 
f  <  >und  fault  with  Abe  for  read- 
ing books. 

M     .    Scott  is  a  former  teacher  7n 

randview  schools  and  says  she 

ool  at  one  time  in  the  log 

■  bhe  Lincoln  family  wor- 
shipped and  that  James  Romine  was 

acher.     She  says  if  moire  chil- 
dren of  today  were  as  ambitious  for 
I  eeation    as   Lincoln   was,   there 
v.ou  d   be   many  more   college  gradu- 
ate . 

She  says  she  can  remember  when 

the  farmer  who  could  go  to  church  m 

an  ox-cart  was  putting  on  some  style, 

but  tie    e  v  er  i  the  days  when  large 

families     were    more    numerous   than 

illment   of   sixty   or 

in    the   local   school  was   the 

rule  in  eight  to  twenty  now. 

Phe   says    she    has    eaten   many  a 

meal   from   the  food   taken  from  the 

famous     Lincoln     cupboard,   wh'ch   is 

now   in   California. 


INTRODUCTION  OFFER  —As  a 
special  inducement  for  new  subscrip- 
tions The  Monitor  will  be  sent  to  any 
ss  within  the  third  zona  from 
date  to  February  1,  1937,  for  25  cents. 
Local  history  articles  will  lkely  ap- 
pear that  will  be  worth  the  sum  askeo*. 


FOUR  WOMEN  HERE 
REMEMBER  LINCOLN 

One  Saw  Him  at  1864  Phila.  Fair 
Ardmore  Resident  Heard  Gettys- 
burg  Adress 


MOYLAN      WOMAN      TJHERE 


Memories  of  Lincoln  gained  through 
personal  contact  with  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator are  vivid  today  in  the  minds  of 
four  Philadelphia  women  who  recalled 
his  eloquence  and  described  his  per-, 
sonal  magnetism. 

The  curtain  of  the  years  is  lifted  and 
to  the  minds  of  each  of  the  four  comes 
again  the. thrill  of  having  listened  to 
Lincoln  or  to  have  shaken  his  hand  at 
a  reception. 

Each  year  sees  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  through  personal 
association  knew  "Honest  Abe*',  whose 
ll!)th  birthday  anniversary  is  tomor- 
row, but  to  those  still  alive  his  memory 
is  a  living  thing. 

Mrs.  Magdelena  Arzt,  who  saw  Lin- 
colu  twice  and  later  attended  his  funer- 
al, interrupted  the 
work  of  her  house- 
hold at  her  home, 
133t>  N.  Mervine 
St..  to  discuss  her 
recollections  of  the 
first  Martyr  Presi- 
dent. 

"Although  I  was 
only  eleven  years 
old  wheu  I  first 
saw  Lincoln,  I  re- 
member it  as  though 
ir  were  today," 
Mrs.  Arzt  declared. 
"He  was  a  great 
tall  man  and  wore 
a  fnx-k  coat  an  1 
top    hat.       I    deter- 


Mrs. 


.,  him  when  I  saw  an 
opportunity. 

"Later  in  the  day  he  passed  me  and  ' 
as  he  did  I  graced  his  hand  and  said: 
'How  do  you  do,  father?'  He  then 
turned  to  me  and  squeezed  my  hand. 
I  was  afraid  he  wasn't  going  to  say 
anything  but  Le  replied:  "How  are  you, 
my  child  V  " 

Mrs.  Arzt  also  saw  Lincoln  at  the 
Sanitary  Coinission  Fair  held  in  Logan 
Square  in  1861.  Thar  was  the  last  time 
she  saw  him  alive. 

"The  fair  was  held  for  the  benefit 
of  wounded  soldiers.  I  believe,  and  we 
went  to  it  because  the  President  was  To 
be  there.  This  time  he  seemed  to  be 
weighted  down  with  cares  and  troubles 
and  I  did  not  attempt' to  speak  to  him. 

Mrs,  Arzt  proudly  displayed  a  unique 
relic  which  she  obtained  at  Lincoln's 
funeral.  It  is  a  cobblestone  weighing 
several  pounds  which  she  picked  up  in 
front  of  Independence  Hall  after  the 
cortege  had  passed. 

She  put  the  stone  under  her  coat  am' 
carried  it  home  without   the  knowlede  • 

Fearing    she   would   not   be   alii 

keep   the  stone   she   did   not   relate   the 

circumstance  to  her  father  until  later. 

"When  I  did  tell  father  about  the . 
stone."  she  said,  "he  said  that  I  could 
keep  it  if  I  would  cherish  tbe  memory 
it  represented  all  my  life.  I  have  done 
so,  and  when  I  pass  on  I  will  leave  it 
to  one  of  my  grandchildren." 

Mrs.  Arzt  has  a  large  picture  of  Lin- 
coln which  she  displays  in  her  parlor 
on  Lincoln's  anniversary.  She  is  a  wid- 
ow and  keeps  house  for  her  grand- 
daughter. Mrs.  Mary  Bedwin,  also  a 
widow.  She  had  four  children,  all  of 
whom  are  dead. 


QKa£l\   '.^.,:\  >..•  - 
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THEY  SAW  LINCOLN 


By    RUTH   REYNOLDS. 

"When  I  saw  Lincoln  .  .  ." 

Yes,  there  are  still  several 
hundred  men  and  women  liv- 
ing in  these  United  States 
who  actually  saw  Lincoln 
with  their  own  eyes,  held  his 
big  hand  in  theirs,  spoke  to 
him,  and  treasure  the  words 
he  spoke  in  kindly  voice  to 
them. 

This  is  a  story  of  their  memo- 
ries. 

And  when  the  nation  bows  next 
Friday  in  commemoration  of  the 
123d  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's birth,  those  aged  voices  will 
catch  neighboring  ears  with  remi- 
niscences beginning,  "When  I  saw 
Lincoln " 

Gaius  Paddock.  95  years  old,  still 
in  business  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
one  of  the  few  still  alive  who  knew 
Abe  Lincoln  when  he  wr.s  just  that 
and  no  more — a  lawyer  in  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Young  Paddock  worked  in  a 
Springfield  store  afternoons  and 
evenings  after  school.  There  were 
the.  usual  stove-and-cracker-box 
meetings  of  the  day,  where  the  el- 
derly commentators  of  the  town 
.'and  "a  number  of  the  young  ones 
'  sat  with  angled  legs  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  universe. 

There  was,  cf  course,  frequent 
talk  of  slavery. 

But  there  was  one — a  lanky, 
gawky  lad — who  preferred  listen- 
ing to  talking. 

"I  used  to  admire  him  and  listen 
when  he  did  talk.  He  had  perfect 
self  control  and  when  he  did  ex- 
press an  opinion  all  present  took 
heed.  He  certainly  wA  able  to 
view  both  sides  of  the  question,  but 
he  always  seemed  to  be  certain 
when  he  did  talk,"  Paddock  says. 

Grew  Whiskers 

At  Girl's  Plea. 


were  to  begin  now? 

"Your  very  sincere  well  wisher, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 
The  little  girl,  now  83  year  old  J 
Mrs.    Grace    Billings    of    Delphos,  | 
Kas.,   treasures   that  letter  today,  | 
but   not  so  much   as   she  relishes 
the  incident  which  followed  its  re- 
ceipt. 

Word  arrived  that  "Mr.  Lincoln" 
would  come  campaigning  to  West-  I 
field.     He   would   make   a    speech  | 
It  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  |  *rom    ^e    rear.  Platform    of    the  ; 

Years    passed.      In    the    Fall    of  !' train"    Grace,  of  course,  was  in  the 
1860  he  was  campaigning  for  the 


Presidency.  One  dav  he  received 
a  letter  from  Westfield,  N.  Y.  It 
■was  from  an  11-year-old  girl, 
Grace  Bedell.  It  told  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  "my  brothers  would 
vote  for  you  to  be  President  if  you 
would  only  wear  a  beard  to  make 
yourself  better  looking."  Mr.  Lin- 
coln sat  down  and  wrote  this  let- 
ter in  return. 

Springfield,  111.,  Oct.  9,  1860. 
"Miss  Grace  Bedell — 

"My  Dear  Little  Miss:  Your 
very  agreeable  letter  of  the  5th 
received. 

"I  regret  the  necessity  of  say- 
ing I  have  no  daughter.  I  have, 
though,  three  sons — one  17,  one 
9  and  one  7  years  old.  They,  with 
their  mother,  constitute  my 
whole  family. 

"As  to  the  whiskers,  never 
having  worn  any,  do  you  not 
think  people  would  call  it  a 
piece    of    silly    affectation    if    I 


These  Civil  War  cronies  include 
(L.  to  r.,  seated)  W.  S.  Cogs- 
well, F.  A.  Sandland,  (Stand- 
ing) Abram  Vosburgh,  C.  A. 
Beuton,  and  D.  V.  L.  Sheppard. 
Sandland,  Vosburgh,  and  Shep- 
pard    remember     Lincoln. 


crowd  to  cheer  him. 

Imagine  her  surprise  when  the 
candidate  boomed: 

"I  have  a  little  correspondent 
here  of  the  name  of  Grace  Bedell. 
If  she  is  present  I  would  like  to 
have  her  come  forward." 

He  stepped  from  the  train  as 
he  saw  her  shining  little  face  in 
the  crowd  The  citizens  broke  a 
way  for  him,  and  for  the  somewhat 
frightened  miss. 

The  big  man  bent  down  to  her, 
kissed  her,  and  then  passed  his 
hands  over  the  newly  started  beard 
which  darkened  his  chin  cheeks. 

"Yoa  Bee,  I've  grown  those 
whiskers  for  you,  Grade." 

Another  child  who  shook  Lin- 
coln's hand  during  his  campaign  is 


George  Herriott,  86,  of 
Augusta,    Me. 


William  Tindall  (above),  heaa 
of  information  bureau  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government, 
had  unique  experience  with 
Lincoln. 


86-year-old  Abram  Vosburgh  of 
New  York  City. 

Abram  was  14  years  old  when 
he  met  Abe  in  Augusta,  111. 
Abram  shook  Abe's  hand.  Abe 
patted  Abram's  head.  Abe  told 
Abram  to  "be  a  good  boy!" 

Two  years  later  Abram  was  a 
soldier  in  Sherman'o  army.  Abe 
was  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Eighty-nine-year-old  James  Sal- 
isbury, now  in  the  National  Sol- 
diers' Home  at  Dayton,  O.,  on 
March  4,  1861,  heard  Lincoln's 
famous  inaugural  address! 

Then  came  the  first  days  of  war 
— a  war  which  the  President  had 
foreseen  and  dreaded — a  war  which 
the  young  men  of  the  North  and 
South  thought  "would  end  in  no 
time." 

On  April  15,  1861,  Lincoln  issued 
a  call  for  75,000  volunteers. 

One  young  man  who  hurried  to 
that  call  today  is  88  years  old. 
He  is  Miles  St.  John,  now  spending 
his  last  days  in  the  Soldiers'  Home 
at  Bath,  N.  Y.  He  was  with  the 
12th  New  York  State  Militia  quar- 
tered in  a  Washington,  D.  C, 
church. 

The  "boys"  were  lolling  about, 
reading  their  mail,  writing  letters, 
shining  their  buttons,  sleeping  .  .  . 
a  stranger  came  into  the  church. 
The  boys  paid  no  attention.  Only 
the  pastor,  who  had  been  hustling 
from  one  to  another  to  see  that 
his  church  served  them  well,  was 
flustered.  He  rose  to  the  pulpit 
and  hammered  for  silence. 

"Gentlemen — your  President!" 

Abraham  Lincoln  ascended  the 
pulpit. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said 
briefly.  "But  I'm  sorry  to  see  you 
in  such  sorry  circumstances.  I 
hope  this  war  will  end  soon  and 
we'll  all  be  able  to  return  to  our 
homes." 

The  men,  including  young  St. 
John,  cheered  lustily. 

History  books  will  tell  you  that 
it  wasn't  long  before  President 
Lincoln  and  the  soldiers  in  blue 
and  gray  realized  that  this  was  no 
six-weeks  war,  and  from  now  on, 
time  and  again,  through  the  eyes, 
ears  and  words  of  those  living 
Civil  War  veterans,  we  see  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  visiting  the  camps, 
reviewing  troops,  cheering  men — 
aye,  even  watching  battles. 

Frederick  A.  Sandland,  who  is 
now  living  in  Portchester,  N.  Y., 
answered  the  call  in  1862  for 
troops  to  protect  the  National  Cap- 
ital. He  was  stationed  at  Tenally- 
town,  overlooking  Chain  Bridge 
leading  into  Virginia.  There  were 
company  drills  every  morning  and 


parades    at    6   sharp   every 
evening. 

At  one  of  the  latter  President 
Lincoln  appeared  in  an  open  ba- 
rouche. He  alighted  and  stood' 
while  the  parade  formed,  accord- 
ing to  Sandland.  The  band  struck 
up  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  and  then 
swung  into  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

Saw  Him  Four 

Times — Almost  Five. 

Sandland,  out  of  the  corners  of 
those  eyes  which  were  supposed  to 
be  looking  straight  forward  and 
nowhere  else,  could  see  the  Presi- 
dent remove  his  tall  and  famous 
silk  hat  while  the  band  played. 
Lincoln  stood  watching  until  the 
regiment  marched  off  the  field. 
Then  he  re-entered  the  barouche 
and  rode  away.  He  spoke  only  to 
the  commanding  officer. 

George  Langdon  Kilmer,  a  for- 
mer newspaper  man,  who  lives  in 
New  York  City,  paints  four  good 
word  pictures  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
"I  saw  him  four  times  —  almost 
five,"  Kilmer  says. 

At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Days' 
Battle  in  Virginia  (July,  1862)  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  of  which 
Kilmer  was  a  stalwart  member, 
was  encamped  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing on  the  James  River. 

Kilmer  says: 

"My  chief  gestured  toward  some 
officers  and  civilians  a  hundred 
yards  away  and  said,  'Do  you  know 
who  that  is  over  there?' 

"I  looked  at  the  group.  They 
were  leaping  ditches,  climbing 
parapets,  scaling  slight  elevations 
— scanning  the  grounds. 

"  'That  very  tall  man  looks  like 
pictures  I've  seen  of  Lincoln.' 

"  'Right,  boy — you're  looking  at 
your  President'." 

Later  the  troops  paraded,  ac- 
cording to  Kilmer.  And  "that  very 
tall  man,  a  towering  figure  com- 
pared to  the  very  taljest  of  his 
escort  headed  by  Gen,  (Little  Mac) 


McClellan,  rode  along  the  line.'* 

When  he  wasn't  out  and  about 
the  country  reviewing  the  troops 
that  fought  with  him  and  for  him, 
the  President  was  in  Washington 
viewing  the  politicians  fighting  for 
and  against  him. 

How  many  of  you  remember  the 
story  of  the  weary  boy  sentry, 
sentenced  to  be  shot  for  sleeping 
on  duty,  whose  mother  traipsed  to 
Washington  and  the  White  House 
to  beg  the  President  for  her  lad's 
life?, 

George  Herriott,  86,  now  of 
the  National  Soldiers'  Home  in 
Augusta,  Me.,  was  an  ear  witness 
to  the  anti-climax  of  that  historical 
legend. 

"I  was  for  many  months  on  spe- 
cial duty  in  and  around  Washing- 
ton— some  of  it  Secret  Service,  On 
one  occasion  I  was  chatting  in  one 
of  the  corridors  of  the  War  De- 
partment with  a  department  offi- 
cial. Both  of  us  were  in  'cits' 
clothing.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  entered.  Passing 
along,  the  President  opened  a  door 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  distant 
from  the  spot  where  we  were 
standing.  The  door  did  not  close. 
There  was  quite  a  murmur  of 
voices.  My  companion  told  me 
that  the  President  was  talking  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Suddenly 
the  murmur  ceased.  It  was  re- 
placed by  a  hard,  harsh  sentence. 
And  this  is  what  we  got,  as  I 
remember  it  after  sixty-eight 
years: 

"'Stanton,  I  order  every  execu- 
tion in  this  country  off  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  I  shall  hold  you 
personally  responsible  as  regards 
the  case  in  ques ' 

"The  door  closed.  Some  one  in- 
side had  discovered  it  was  open." 


AND   RECALL 
THE  OCCASION 


> 


i 


The  distinction  of  being  the  only 
person  in  the  United  States  who. 
assaulted  a  President  and  got 
away  with  it  is  claimed  by  William 
Tindall,  today  the  head  of  the 
information  bureau  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government. 

The  "assault"  occurred  in  1862 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
"victim,"  though  he  evidently  didn't 
realize  it  at  the  time. 

"During  the  Civil  War  I  was  an 
enlisted  man  in  the  1st  Delaware 
Infantry,"  Dr.  Tindall  said.  "When 
the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimaq 
were  maneuvering  in  Hampton 
Roads  May  10,  1862,  President 
Lincoln  went  to  Fort  Monroe  and 
boarded  the  Monitor.  He  directed 
I  some  movements  of  that  vessel, 
:  this  being  the  only  time  a  Presi- 
dent has  given  a  military  order 
on  a  field  of  battle. 

"Late  in  the  afternoon  Lincoln 
came  ashore  and  visited  the  Union 
camp  between  Fort  Monroe  and 
Hampton,  where  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  line  to  meet  any  pos- 
sible  demonstration  by  Confeder- 
ates from  the  land  side. 

"I  was  standing  with  others  of 
my  regiment  when  Lincoln,  with  a 
large  stafF,  came  riding  through  on 
an  inspection  tour.  The  Presi- 
dent's horse  came  so  near  me  that 
its  left  shoulder  struck  me  with 
considerable  violence,  though  not 
hard  enough  to  knock  me  down. 

Then  He  Got  Over 

His  Indignation. 

"The  blow  gave  me  some  pain, 
and  I  instinctively  reached  for  the 
object  which  had  struck  me.  My. 
hand  happened  to  land  on  Lincoln's 
leg  and  in  an  effort  to  retain  my 
balance  I  grasped  the  member 
quite  vigorously. 

"The  President,  who  apparently 
was  unaware  that  his  horse  had 
bumped  in*-*  me,  looked  down,  and 
when  he  saw  the  person  who  had 
him  by  the  leg  was  a  mere  buck 
private  he  smiled.  When  I  saw  the 
President  smile  I  Immediately  got 
over  the  feeling  of  indignation 
which  had  come  to  me  when  the 
horse  struck  me. 

"Without  saying  a  word,  only 
smiling,  the  President  rode  off  and 
the  picture  is  still  vivid  in  my  mind 
— the  awkward  figure,  witn 
gangling  legs  nearly  touching  the 
ground,  and  wearing  an  old  stovo 
pipe  hat.  A  grotesque  picture,  but 
a  picture  one  cannot  think  of  with? 
out  remembering  the  supremo 
kindliness  of  the  man. 

"The  entire  incident  must  have 
taken  only  a  few  seconds,  yet  it 
made  a  distinct  impression  on  me." 

And  when  the  President  wasn't 
tending  his  own  business  he  was 
busy  keeping  other  people  from 
tending  his — particularly,  was  ha 
busy,  discouraging  small   and  ad- 


miring boys  from  clinging  to  his 
heels  wherever  he  went. 

Listen  to  the  measures  he  took 
with  one  Danny  Winget  now  of 
Clinton,  la. 

At  14  Danny  was  a  drummer  boy 
for  the  1st  Kansas  Regiment  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  where  his  father 
was  commandant.  Danny  wanted 
to  get  on  the  firing  line.  So  he 
"went  down  to  Washington." 
Here's  his  story  today: 

"I  went  to  see  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton.  He  thought  me  too  small 
for  a  soldier  and  opined  that  *we'd 
better  shoot  you  for  leaving  your 
post  as  a  drummer  boy  for  the  1st 
Kansas  Regiment.' 

"I  was  scared  so  I  went  to  the 
White  House.  I  told  my  story  to 
the  President.  He  was  silent  and 
then  wrote  a  note  for  me  to  take 
to  Stanton.  When  I  saw  the  words 
—'Hadn't  we  better  spanky  this 
drummer  boy  Danny  Winget  and 
send  him  back  to  Leavenworth?' 
that  was  too  much!  I  started  to 
cry.  So  Mr.  Lincoln  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  we  went  out.  I  still 
figured  I  was  due  to  get  that  tan- 
ning. But  I  didn't.  He  took  me 
to  a  hotel,  and  I  got  three  days' 
rations,  clean  clothes,  a  two  weeks' 
furlough  and  transportation  home  I" 

Will  Danny  Winget  celebrate  on 
Feb.  12?  He  says  so!  And  he'U 
celebrate  on  Washington's  birthday 


Several  associated  with  Lincoln 

First  Boy  to 
Spread  Lincoln 
Death  Here  Dies 


5,  Pony 


Jphr^ffuschman.  79,  Delivered 
Initial  Daily  Pioneer  Tell- 
ing of  Tragedy. 

John  Henry  Buschman,  a  Minnesota 
resident  for  75  years  who  took  part 
in  a  military  expedition  against  the 
Sioux  Indians  in  1861  and  who  drew 
the  first  paper  off  the  press  in  St 
Paul  announcing  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion,  died  Friday  al  his  home,  754 
Charles  street. 

Mr.  Buschman  was  79  years  old  and 
was  born  in  Germany.  He  came  to 
America  when  4  years  old  and  with 
his  family  settledin  St.  Paul  then  in 
Territorial  Minnesota.  He  was  a  vet- 
eran employe  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway  and  nine  years  ago  was  re- 
tired on  a  pension. 

While  working  for  the  old  Paily 
Pioneer,  predecessor  of  the  Pioneer 
Press.  Buschman.  then  17  years  old, 
carried  the  first  paper  telling  the  , 
news  of  Lincoln's  assassination  from 
the  press  to  the  street. 

When  12  years  old  he  became  a  lieu- 
tenant's boy  at  Fort  Snelling  and 
with  the  Third  Illinois  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Cochran  went  to  Devils  Lake 
in  Dakota  territory  and  helped  put 
down  a  Sioux  Indian  uprising.  The 
expedition  lasted  about  five  months. 

In  1891  Mr.  Buschman  moved  to 
Waite  Park  where  he  was  foreman 
of  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  Great 
Northern  railway.  In  1905  he  return- 
ed to  St.  Paul  and  worked  as  a  clerk 
until  he  was  pensioned  by  the  rail- 
road when  70  years  old. 

He  is  survived  by  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  E.  Harms  of  Gaylord,  Minn., 
Mrs.  Theodore  Fark  and  Miss  Hattie 
Buschman  of  St.  Paul  and  one  son, 
Albert  H.  Buschman  of  St.  Paul. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 
P.  M.  Monday  at  the  home  and  at  2:30 
P.    M.    at    St.    Stephanus    Lutheran 

hurch,    Lafond   and    Grotto    streets, 
ial  will  be  in  Oakland  cemetery. 


AUL    MINN.    DISPATCH 
WG^'ST  J,  1929 


:press  Rider,  Dies 

SacrAmento,     Calif.,     Aug.     15.^ — 
Thomal   J.   Reynolds,    81,    believed 
to   be  the  last   surviving   pony   ex- 
press    rider,      is      dead.      Reynolds 
I  helped  carry  the  news  of  the  elec- 
{  tion    of    Abraham^  Lincoln    to    the 
I  Pacific  coast. 

TAMPA  fni>™*lfl29 

Thursday.  August  la.  i»*» 


OLD   SOLDIER  DIES 

QUINCY,  111.,  Aug.  3.— Captain 
W,illi?m  H  TyW  100,  who  was  ap- 
pointed  by  President  Lincoln  as  first 
superintendent  or^fflBgWn  Nation- 
al cemetery,  is  dead  at  Soldier's 
Home  hospital  here.  Captain  Ty- 
ler, a  native  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was 
taken  prisoner  when  the  Confeder- 
ates seized  Fort  Sumter.  . 

STERLING  COLO.  ADVOCATE 
AUGUST  3,  1929 


Passes  Century  Mark 


FIVE-MILE  N 

TRAMP  DAILY 


Receipe     For     Longevity 

Promulgated  By 

Centarian 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  14.  (INS)  — 
Major  S.  Willard.  Saxton^  recipe 
foT^Iohgevityr  promulgated'  as  he 
celebrated  his  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary, is  a  five-mile  tramp  daily 
no  tobacco,  and  a  cocktail  a  day 
before  a  light  dinner.  y 

Saxton,  who  was  commissioned 
a  captain  by  Lincojirin  1862  and 
after  the  Civil  War  became  a  divi- 
sion chief  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, celebrated  his  century  mark 
quietly  with  his  wife,  who  is  92, 
his  son  and  three  daughters.  He 
has  five  grandchildren  and  one 
great  grandchild. 

After  receiving  his  commission 
in  1862,  he  was  sent  to  Beaufort, 
S.  C.,  where  his  brother  Brig.  Gen. 
Rufus  Saxton,  was  military  gov- 
i  ernor.  He  served  until  the  end  of 
hostilities. 

!  Now,  after  a  strenuous  life,  he  is 
taking  things  easy  resting  and  talk- 
ing with  his  daughter  a  great  deal 
as  he  contemplates  the  prospect  of 
several  more  years  of  healthy  life. 

Gallon,  °  ■  Tnqm'ver 


MAJOR  S.  WILLARD  SAXTON 
Celebrates  100th  birthday  anni- 
versary at  home  in  Washington. 
He  was  commissioned  a  major  in 
the  Union  Army  during  Civil  War 
by  President  Li 
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MRS.  E.  H.  STUART,  83, 
TO  BE  LAID  AT  REST  TODAY 

Funeral  cervices  were  to  be  held 
at  Springfield,  111.,  this  afternoon  for 
Mrs.  Emily  Huntington  Stuart,  mem- 
ber of  two  of  Springfield's  most 
prominent  eld  families  and  for  forty- 
three  years  teacher  in  Chicago's 
schools,  who  died  at  Springfield  late 
Tuesday  night  in  the  -home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Stuart  HalL  Mrs. 
Stuart  was  83  years  of  age, 

Mrs.  Stuart  was  born  in  Springfield, 
daughter  of  George  and  Anna  Forbes 
Huntington,  hi  a  house  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Springfield 
city  hall.  She  was  married  in  this 
home  on  Sept.  18,  1865,  to  John  T. 
Stuart,  son  of  Maj.  John  T.  Stuart. 
former  law  partner  and  mentor  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Shortly  after" "their  marriage  they 
moved  to  Chicago,  where,  beginning 
in  1881,  she  taught  school  in  Chicago, 
retiring  in  1924.  A  delegation  of 
Chicago  teachers  was  to  attend  the 
funeral. 

She  is  survived  by  four  children, 
Edward  Brown  Stuart  cf  Chicago, 
Mrs.  Hanna  S.  Hamilton  of  Chicago, 
John  T.  Stuart  III  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Stuart  Hall  of  Spring- 
field: one  sister,  Mrs.  John  H.  Simms 
of  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  seven  grand- 
children. 

Bishop  John  C.  White  of  the  Epis- 
copal diocese  was,  to  conluct  the 
funeral.    Burial  will  be  in  Oak  Ridg^ 
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cemetery  at  Springfield. 
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LINCOLN'S  SMITH 
DIES  AT  AGE  OF  83 

Matthew  Powers,  Of  EtMcott 

City,  Shod  President's  Horse 

And  Sat  In  Council 


Matthew  Powers,'  a  former  City 
Councilman  of  Ellicott  City,  died  yes- 
terday at  his  home  there  of  heart  dis- 
ease and  advanced  age.  He  was  83 
years  old. 

A  familiar  figure  in  Ellicott  Cify 
since  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Powers  was 
able  to  recall  having  shod  President 
Lincoln's  horse  op  several  occasions 
while  working  in  1  he  (iovernmenl 
blacksmith  shops  during  Ihe  conflict. 
A  Native  Of  Ireland 
Born  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Powers  came 
to  this  country  when  he  was  about 
12  years  old.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
blacksmith  in  New  York,  and  then 
went  to  Washington  to  work  in  the 
Federal  shops.  Just  after  the  Civil 
War  he  took  up  his  home  in  Ellicott 
City. 

Several  years  aso  Mr.  Powers  was 
elected  to  two  terms  in  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Ellicott  City. 

Four  sons  survive  him.  They  are 
Thomas  J.  and  Edward  A.  Powers,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Matthew  A.  and  S.  J. 
Powers,  of  Ellicott  City.  Mrs.  Powers 
died  in  1922. 

A  requiem  mass  will  be  sung  Wednes 
day  morning  at  0  o'clock  in  St.  Paul's 
Catholic  Church.  Ellicott  City.  B 
will  be  in  St.  Paul's  Ci 


Several  associated  with  Lincoln 


John  I«a;  Burnham,    78   years   old,    who  r«  seat- 
died  at   ^an  Jose,    Calif.,    served  2  years  as 
President  Lincoln1  s  body  guard.   Prom  papers  iu 
his  possession  is  was   found   that   there    still 
remains  12  members  of   the  martyr  presidents 
body  guard. 

(From   *De sorah  Post",    3ept.3o, 
1921.) 


Mrs.  Kliaa  Ma  Woe  lev  died  recently   in 
peoria,    111.    ihe  was  a  sshoolmate   of  Abraham 
Xinsoln,    and   was   38   years  when  she    died. 
For  4o  years  she   lived   in  Petersburg,    111., 
where  linjoln  *t2i*atxiax*x   studied  law. 


Lincoln's  Bodyguard  Dead. 
San  Diego,  Gal.,  Oct.  4— Qeprge 
T^Wf,  said  to  have  been  the  lastsurT 
vivor  of  President.  Lincoln's  body- 
guard when  the  president's  body  was 
taken  from  Washington  for  burial  in, 
Illinois,  died  here  yesterday  at  the 
age„of  76  years. 


White  House  yesterday.  Few  men  it, 
Washington  possessed  a  greater  fund  of 
reminiscences  concerning  the  most  dis- 
tinguished names  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  He  was  held  in  the  warmest 
esteem  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


Janes  P.  K"elley,  ex- commodore  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  until 
alp  out  two-  years  ago  one  of  the  owners  of  "New  York  Herald,  died  Apr, 
3oti  in  his  home  in  Mew  York. 

Commodore  Kelley  was   the  last  cadet  appointed  to     the  naval 
academy  at  Annapolis  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Friend  Of  Lincoln 

Dies  In  Washington 

By  the  Associated  Press 
BELLINGHAM,  Wash..  Dec.  6-^J. 
g,_  Stewart,  a  neighbor  and  friend  or 
Abraharh" 'Lincoln  at  Springfield.  111'.. 
in  the  50's,  died  at  his  home  in  Ham- 
ilton, Skagit  county,  Monday  night, 
aged  88  years.  Stewart  was  Lin- 
coln's photographer  at  Springfield 
and  served  as  a  photographer  with 
the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
war.  He  had  lived  at  Hamilton 
■Ince  189L /  92.  ? 


One   of   Lincoln's   Nominators   Dead. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  May  13. — One  of  Lin- 
coln's nominators,  John  W.  Souther,  for- 
merly of  Corvallis,~Dic,  la  dead.—  He 
was  87  years  old.  He  was  a  delegate 
from  Oregon  to  the  national  Republican 
convention  in  Baltimore  in  1864,  when 
Lincoln  was  nominated  for  a  second 
term. 


« 

A   Lincoln   Pallbearer  Dead. 

New  Haven.  Conn.,  Sept.  18.— Hn,r 
H,  Crocker,  Civij  War  veteran,  and  be 
lieved  to  have  u~ 


Henrv  ! 
-.  .-an,  and  be 
wcrcu  lu  uave  ueen  the'i  last  living  pall 
bearer   of   Abraham   Lincoln,   died   yes 
terday  in  his  eighty-second  vear. 


Last  Of  Secret  Servtc^.  > 
Men  Of  Civil  War  De1k 


By  the  Associated  Press 
LOS  ANGELES,  May  25.— Egbert; 
Ipg<>rHnl|r  said  to  have  been  the  last 
of  the  United  States  s,ecret  service 
operatives  on  duty  during  the  Civil 
war,  died  at  his  home  here  Thurs- 
day. He  was  100  years  old.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  in  July  1822. 
He  acted  as  personal  messenger 
for  President  Lincoln  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  Stanton.  He  was  in 
New  York  when  President  Lincoln 
was  assassinated  and  was  ordered 
back  to  Washington  to  join  in  the 
search  for  John  Wilkes  Booth,  but 
was  not  present  at  the  actual  cap- 
ture of  the  assassin. 


Washington-guard 
Ashmun,  Dr.    G.  C. 


Assassination  -  Ford1 
Bancroft,  Dr.  T.  E. , 


Trainman  who  carried  hody  to  Spring- 
Page,  Edward  D.  field 


*)) 


■ 


SOME  MEMORIES 

OF  LINCOLN. 


Recollections  of  a  Cleveland  Man 

who   helped   to    Guard 

the  President. 


PICKED  CAVALRY  ESCORT. 


The  Ohio  Organization  which  served 

as    Lincoln's    Bodyguard    in    the 

dark  Days  of  the  Civil  War. 


Ashtabula,  O.,  Feb.  17.— Last  Sunday 
the  96th  anniversary   of  the     birth     of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  had  ; 
cance  to  a  few  men  wh 


recollections  of  the  lamented  President. 
Among  these  is  Dr.  G.  C.  Ashmun  of 
Cleveland,  who  was  a  member  of  Lin- 
coln's bodyguard;  Edward  D.  Page  of 
Cleveland,  conductor  of  the  train  which 
hauled  Lincoln  to  his  inauguration;  and 
Dr.  T.  D.  Bancroft  of  Salida,  Col.,  who 
was  among  those  who  assisted  in  re- 
moving the  wounded  President  from 
Ford's  Theater  on  the  night  of  April  14, 
1865.  In  Petersburg,  111.,  is  a  man  of  83 
years  who  was  a  boyhood  friend  of 
Lincoln,  and  who  recalls  incidents  of 
Lincoln's  early  days. 

The  company  of  which  Dr.  Ashmun 
was  a  member,  and  which  had  the  hon- 
or to  be  the  escort  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
some  time,  was  a  famous  organization. 
"During  the  fall  of  1863,"  says  Dr.  Ash- 
mun, "while  Governor  Tod  was  in 
Washington,  he  learned  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  going  about  the  city  without 
escort  of  any  kind,  although  an  infantry 
company  was  on  duty  about  the  White 
House  and  grounds.  After  consultation 
with  Secretary  Stanton,  it  was  decided 
that  Governor  Tod  should  enlist  and 
equip  a  company  of  cavalry  in  Ohio  for 
the  service  of  escorting  the  President 
as  he  moved  about  the  capital  city.  Af- 
ter the  Governor  had  returned  to  Co- 
lumbus, letters  were  sent  to  the  county 
military   committees   having   in    charge 


the  enlistments,  asking  each  to  select 
one  man  to  represent  his  respective 
county  in  a  company  for  special  service. 
It  was  to  be  a  cavalry  company  and  the 
request  was  made  that  the  man  select- 
ed, if  possible,  should  be  of  good  educa- 
tion and  character,  not  less  than  six 
feet  tall,  and  that  they  be  men  who  had 
seen  army  service. 

"Accordingly,  during  November  and 
December,  1863,  a  company  of  men  gath- 
ered at  Columbus,  not  entirely  up  to  the 
standard  fixed  by  the  Governor,  but 
nearly  it.  With  commissioned  officers 
and  helpers  the  number  reached 
an  even  100.  It  was  named  the  Union 
Light  Guard,  Seventh  Independent 
Company,  Ohio  Cavalry.  This  company 
reached  Washington  during  the  last 
week  in  December,  1863,  and  remained 
until  early  in  September,  1865. 
Dr.  Ashmun  says  that  the  principal 
company  as  an 
escort  was  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1864,  at  which 
time  the  President 
and  his  family  were 
living  in  one  of  the 
cottages  at  the  Old 
Soldiers'  Home, 

about  four  miles 
from  the  White 
House.  The  com- 
pany would  be  at 
i  he  White  House 
during  the  latter 
part  of  the  after- 
noon and  ride  with 
the  President's  oar- 


i  special  signifi-  ,  service  rendered  by  this 
o  have  personal    escort  was  during  the  si 


riage  to  the 
grounds.  There  it 
would  remain  over 
night  and  then  re- 
turn with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  morn- 
ing. The  morning 
trip  to  the  White 
House  included  a 
stop  at  the  office  of 
Secretary  Stanton, 
also  at  Secretary 
Seward's  house. 

Both  Mr.  Seward 
and  Mr.  Stanton  al- 
ways came  out  to  the  carriage  to  chat 
with  the  President.  After  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  reached  the  front  of  the  White 
House  his  bodyguard  would  go  to  its 
quarters,  south  of  the  Treasury  build- 
ing. 

Although  an  infantry  guard  was  kept 
standing  about,  both  the  cottage  where 
Mr.  Lincoln  lived  and  the  White  House, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  pass  the  guard  during  the  evening 
and  roam  about  the  grounds  unattend- 
ed. For  a  couple  of  weeks  during  the 
summer  he  took  great  enjoyment  rid- 
ing as  a  cavalryman  with  the  company 
which  formed  his  bodyguard.  Dr.  Ash- 
mun well  remembers  how  in  1864.  before 


and  about  the  time  of  Lincoln's  second 
election,  his  company  was  admonished 
almost  daily  by  special  messenger  from 
Secretary  Stanton  to  be  vigilant,  not 
only  in  going  to  and  coming  from  the 
White  House,  but  also  during  the  night. 
It  was  during  that  summer  that  Gen- 
eral Early  came  so  close  to  the  north 
side  of  Washington. 

"So  far  as  we  could  discover,"  says  Dr. 
Ashmun,  "Mr.  Lincoln  never  cared  to 
have  an  escort.  All  orders  for  our  serv- 
ices came  from  others  than  himself.  If 
at  any  time  the  Union  Guard  assisted  in 
the  protection  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  was 
during  the  fall  of  1864.  When  the  trip 
from  the  White  House  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  was  made  after  dark,  the  com- 
pany divided,  so  as  to  places  horses  and 
men  at  the  front,  sides  and  rear  of  the 
President's  carriage.  The  coachman 
was  instructed  not  to  slacken  his  pace 
or  stop  without  giving  a  signal.  Some- 
times, in  narrow  passages,  the  sabre 
scabbards  of  the  men  would  fly  against 
the  carriage  wheels  and  the  President's 
face  at  the  window  would  often  ex- 
press anxiety.  At  the  funeral  of  Lincoln 
the  men  of  both  the  infantry  and  caval- 
ry companies  accompanied  the  remains 
from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol  as 
mourners." 

.  Edward  D.  Page,  who  has  new  retired 
from  active  service  after  50  ymrs  as  a 
conductor  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railway, 
had  chaige  of  the  train  which  carried 
Lincoln  to  his  inauguration  and  the 
funeral  train  which  carried  his  body 
from   Washington  to  Springfield,  111.,  in 


1865.  On  Mr.  Lincoln's  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, after  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency, he  rode  in  a  common  passenger 
coach.  At  each  station  that  the  train 
stopped  he  was  received  enthusiastical- 
ly by  large  crowds  of  people  and  he 
made  a  short  speech.  Between  Cleve- 
land and  Erie  seven  stops  were  made, 
at  Willoughby,  Painesville,  Madison, 
Geneva,  Ashtabula,  Conneaut  and  Gi- 
rard. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Bancroft,  who  is  now  en- 
gaged in  establishing  a  free  home  for 
consumptives  at  Salida,  Col.,  was  pres- 
ent at  Ford's  Theater  in  Washington 
on  the  night  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Bancroft  with  others  was  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  stairs  while 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  being  carried  down- 
stairs and  across  the  street  to  the 
house  where  he  later  died.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft assisted  those  who  were  carrying 
the  wounded  President  on  their  should- 
ers by  keeping  the  crowds  back  in  a 
line. 


KEL.. 


<c 


DR.  G.  C.  ASHMUN  OF  CLEVELAND, 
A  member  of  Lincoln's  bodyguard. 


(1 


DR.  T.  D.  BANCROFT  OF  SALIDA,  COL. 
Who  saw  Lincoln  in  his  last  hours. 


< 


Several  who   saw  Lincoln 


•* 


Few  Left  Now  Who  Can 
Boast^"LSaw  Lincoln' 

(Plain  Dealer  Special)  I  sion,"  he  told  a  comrade  with  wtiom 

SANDUSKY.  O.    Feb.  6.-Abraham    he   was   fighting   the   war   over  again 

.    ,-,  ..  ...    the  other  dav. 

Lincoln's   Birthday   next   Friday   will        ••Wonderful  man-wonderful  man." 

find    only   a   few   Civil    War   veterans  |      Maj.    Charles  A.   Reeser,   89,    a  for- 

in     the     Ohio     Soldiers     and     Sailors  I  mer    adjutant    of    the    home;    James 

Hess,    85,    who    came    to    the    institu- 


■ivid  recollec- 
in    the     great 


Home  near  here  with 
tions  of  their  chief 
struggle   of   the   states. 

There  are  48  of  these  "old  boys" 
in  the  home  today.  The  youngest  is 
past  80. 

More  than  half  of  them  are  in  the 
hospital,  not  ill,  perhaps,  but  more 
contented  to  have  Maj.  John  T. 
Havnes  and  his  staff  of  physicians 
at  hand  to  give  them  speedy  atten- 
tion if  they  become  ill. 

Of  those  who  remember  Lincoln 
best,  perhaps,  Alvin  Smith,  born  In 
slavery,    is    outstanding. 

Smith,  who  has  not  as  yet  heard 
the  hospital  call,  entered  the  home 
the  day  it  was  opened,  more  than  40 
years  ago,  and  has  been  a  member 
ever  since. 

Left   to   Fight    With    North. 

"Alvin,"    as    the    little    old    man    is 
known       to       his 
glimpsed     Lincoln 


tion  from  Hoytsville,  Wood  County, 
in  1900,  and  Sergt.  Silas  P.  Wagner, 
92,  who  used  to  live  in  Warren,  O., 
all  hospital  inmates,  are  others  who 
treasure  recollections  of  personal 
contact  with   Lincoln. 

Maj.  Reeser  caught  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  great  emancipator 
when,  shortly  after  he  enlisted,  he 
went  to  Washington  from  the  Vir- 
ginia camp  in  which  his  regiment 
was  quartered,  to  have  his  picture 
taken   for  the   "folks  back  home." 

Later  he  was  among  troops  who 
passed  in   review  before   Lincoln. 

Shook  Hands   With  Lincoln. 

Samuel  Robbins  once  shook  hands 
with  Lincoln.  So  did  David  Kistner. 
Levi  Evards  of  Mansfield,  who 
looks  like  Santa  Claus  and  takes 
the  Santa  role  in  northern  Ohio 
stores  at  Christmas  time;  James 
comrades,  first  I  Beitel  of  Columbus,  who  so  resem- 
:hortly  after  he  !  bled  Buffalo  Bill,  with  whom  he 
had  bade  goodby  to  the  "Massa"  <  traveled  in  the  show  business,  that 
and  "Missy,"  with  whose  consent  he  j  he  substituted  for  him  many  times, 
lleft  the  Kentucky  plantation  on  and  Samuel  A.  Cook,  a  famous  Uncle 
which  he  was  born  to  fight  in  the  !  Tom  of  the  after-the-war  period. 
Union  army.  used    to    delight    in    lauding    Lincoln, 

It  was  in  a  Federal  camp  that  the  |  whose  hand  they  had  clasped.  All 
president  and  commander-in-chief  l  these  men  died  recently- 
was  reviewing  his  army.  He  rested  I  "There  used  to  be  many  here  who 
his  eyes  on  the  husky  young  colored  nad  had  personal  contact  with  Lin- 
lad  from  the  Blue  Grass  State.  Alvin  coin  but  one  by  one  they  have  passed 
thought  he  discerned  a  kindly  smile  on,"  said  Maj.  Haynes. 
—and   he  has  never  forgotten.  "That     Lincoln     was     a     wonderful 

Jacob  Abbott  is  another  who  re-  |  man  is  evident  from  what  those  who 
calls  Lincoln.  Abbott,  one  time  I  knew  him  say  about  him,"  said  Gen. 
Clevelander,  was  an  athlete  before  Perry  L.  Null,  commandant  of  the 
and  after  the  war  and  now  refuses  |  Home,  who  treasures  a  wealth  of 
to  be  an  old  man  at  90.  I  stories    of    personal    recollections    re- 

"I  saw  Lincoln  several  times  and  counted  by  Civil  War  survivors  in 
talked  with  him  briefly  on  one  occa-    his  "camp." 


(V 


titan* 

14  Vetrans  who  met  Lincoln 


ST,  CLOUD  VETS 
KNEW  PRESIDENT 


Fourteen  Who  Met   Lincoln  At- 
tend Memorial  Services  In 


/  Q  OfTs    Florida  City. 


The  gathering  of  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War  at  a  Lincoln  service  in  St. 
Cloud.  Fla.,  recently  witnessed  the  as- 
sembly of  probably  the  largest  number 
of  near  centenarians,  affiliated  in  one 
cause,  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Fourteen  of  those  veterans  personally 
met  the  Emancipation  President.  The 
combined  ages  of  those  14  is  1,256 
years.  There  were  many  other  vet- 
erans in  the  audience  whose  ages 
ranged  from  85  to  95  years,  but  while 
they  fought  in  Lincoln's  armies,  they 
had  never  met  their  commander  in 
chief. 

Those  vetreans  who  met  Lincoln  are: 
Francis  M.  Ratcliff,  96,  Howard  Lake, 
Minn..  Co.  K.  45th  Ky.  Cav.;  Jared  P. 
Blood.  89,  St.  Cloud,  Fla.,  Co.  I,  1st 
N.  H.  Heavy  Art.;  Samuel  W.  Lackey, 
86.  St.  Cloud,  Fla.,  Co.  G,  42d  Mass. 
Vol.;  George  H.  Rice,  89,  387  Maple  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Co.  A,  14th  N.  Y.; 
Jonah  Bayles,  89,  421  Richwood  Ave, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Co.  E,  7th  W.  Va.; 
Samuel  M.  Brimhall,  95,  State  Center, 
Iowa.  Co.  F.  36th  111.;  Alfred  U.  Cooley, 
86,  St.  Cloud,  Fla.,  Co.  D,  16th  Mich.; 
Elonzo  G.  Blackman,  85,  St.  Cloud,  Fla., 
Co.  E.  7th  Wi:.;  Harlan  P.  Goodman, 
89.  Whitewater,  Wis.,  Co.  A,  1st  Wis 
Heavy  Art.;  George  Swab,  90,  Tionesta, 
Pa.,  Co.  G,  115th  Pa.;  David  B.  Hull, 
92,  St.  Cloud,  Fla.,  Co.  A.  148th  N.  Y.; 
Joseph  L.  Stearns,  92,  Speonk,  Long 
Island.  N.  Y.,  Co.  C,  27th  Conn.;  Frank 
Stanley,  87,  Dixfield,  Me.,  Co.  B,  31st 
and  32d  Me.;  Logan  J.  Dyke,  91,  Union 
City,  Pa.,  sergeant  major,  111th  Pa.; 
also  present  Florida  State  commander 
G.  A.  R. 


[jj.  t  u^7 
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tellers.   Col.   Franklin 
Sumner,   tytn.   S. 
Hastings,   Capt 


Parsons .   3irt 


Dubev  .  "Edw. 


,  Stebbins,   Solonwn  B. 
m  Reynolds,    3apt.    John  p 


J  JAMES  SCHOULER,  HISTORIAN 

He  Remembers  a  Pleasant  Bow  and 
Courteous  ''Good  Morning"  from 
the  War  President. 

"T   never  had  any   speech    with   Presi-  j 
dent  Lincoln."  says  Jarnes  Schouler.  the  j 
historian  and  son  of  Gov  Andrews,  was 
adjutant  general,  William  Schouler,  "but  1 

I  did  receive  a  very  pleasant  bow  from  i 
the    nation's    overworked    and    wearied 
chief  magistrate  of  those  days,   on  one 
occasion.  | 

"The  President  was  passing  from  the  | 
old  war  department  to  the  White  House  i 
when  I  met  him  and  his  courteous  'good  I 
morning'  to  an  entire  stranger  was  j 
most  pleasantly  given. 

"My  father.  Adjt  Gen  Schouler."  said 
Mr   Schouler.    "had   made  the   acquaint-  i 
ance  of  Mr  Lincoln  back  in  the  5Ds.  when  ; 
the    one    was    editor    of    the    Cincinnati 
Gazette    and    the    other    was    a    Spring- 
field,   111.    lawyer,    political    opponent    of  i 
Senator  Douglas,  and  a  presidential  pos-  ; 
sibility  on   the  republican   ticket,   and   I 
have  two  letters  in   my  possession  that 
were  -written   to  mv   father  bv  Mr  Lin- 
coln   before    the    meeting    of    that    1860 
convention 

"The  tall,  lanky  and  angular  Illinois- 
an,"  said  Mr  Schouler,  "became  ma- 
terially changed  after  his  election  in  his 
personal  appearance.  He  grew  a  beard, 
for  one  thing,  which  was  a  decided  im- 
provement. 


CAPT  LINUS  E.  CLARK. 

i  "The    President   Was   Very   Sociab 
with  the  Private  Soldier." 

"I  saw  much  of  President  Lincoln  at 
Grant's  headquarters  in  1865,"  said  Capt 
Linus  E.  Clark  of  the  61st  Mass  regt, 
"and  I  distinctly  remember  that  the  i 
President  was  very  sociable  with  the 
private  soldier. 

"Never  being   so   fortunate   as   to   get  I 
into   Mr   Lincoln's   range   of  vision,    the  j 
President  never  spoke  to  me.    But  we  ail  | 
felt  the  President's  presence  and  we  felt 
also  that  the  war  would  soon  be  over." 


Pchoul er  ,  Jame  ?  — 
Cl°rk,    Caot.  Linus  E. 


WILLIAM  S.  SUMNER. 


"Lincoln's  Courtesy  to  Me  Was  Worth 
All  My  Three  Years'  Hardship  as 
Private  in  the  Ranks." 

"I  had  an  unusual  experience  with 
President  Lincoln,"  said  William  S. 
Sumner,  carpenter  and  builder,  44  Starr 
lane,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  formerly  of 
H  company,  39th  Mass  regiment,  "as  it 
became  my  duty,  as  a  sentry,  to  halt 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
he  was  about,  to  step  upon  some  newly- 
grassed  land  in  the  rear  of  the  war 
department. 

"I  had  been  stationed."  said  Mr  Sum- 
ner, "by  Lieut  .Mulligan,  of  I  com- 
pany, at  a  turnstile  gate  on  20th  st 
Which  led  to  a  cross-cut  path  to  a 
rear  door  to  the  war  department,  and 
my  instructions  were  to  the  effect  that 
no  man  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  field  at  that  point. 

"The  path  had  beer,  generally  used, 
and  I  was  busy  in  keeping  the  generals, 
the  colonels,  as  well  as  the  privates  'off 
the  grass.' 

"The  general  officers,  as  a  rule,  were 
polite  and  pleasant  when  informed  of 
the  new  order,  while  some  of  the  'small 
fry'   were   highly  indignant. 

"My  most  distinguished  caller,"  sjid 
Mr  Sumner,  "was  President  Lincoln 
himself.  When  I  saw  his  tall  form  turn- 
ing the  corner  I  knew  he  would  make 
for  the  crosscut  and  that  I  was  in  tor  it. 

".Mr  Lincoln  approached  the  forbidden 
gate,  I  saluted,  to  which  he  lifted  his 
hat,   and  gave  me  a  most  pleasant  bow. 

"  'Charley,'  he  said,  'you  know  me. 
don't  see  me.'  „ 

'  'Halt!'  I  ordered,  as  though  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  but  a 
private  soldier.  . 

"  'Why?  What's  the  trouble?'  in- 
quired Mr  Lincoln. 

"1  simply  pointed  to  the  young  grass, 

ling   above   the   ground,    in    the 

old    highway    to    the    war    department. 

The   great   good    sense   of   the   President 

came  to  the  relief  of  both  of  us. 

" 'O,  I  see.'  laughingly  said  the  Pres- 
ident. Then  standing  on  the  sides  of 
both    his   feet   so   as   to   show   the  great 

expanse  of  sole  leather  beneath  he  said, 
'Well,  1  guess  I  am  in  for  it.' 

"Again  lifting  his  hat  and  thanking 
me  lor  the  performance  of  my  duty  as 
a  sentry.  President  Lincoln  also  went 
around  to.  the  front  entrance  of  Sec 
Stanton's  headquarters.  As  he  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  steps  the  President  turned 
and  once  more  lifted  his  hat  to  me,  and 
do  you  know,"  said  Mr  Sumner,  "that 
such  extreme  courtesy  from  the  great 
war  President  was  worth  all  of  my  three 
j  years'  hardship  as  a  private  in  the 
ranks." 


CAPT  CHAS.  W.  HASTINGS 


He  Thought  Lincoln  Too  Much  of  a 
Man  for  the  Rather  Small  Horse 
He  Rode. 

"I  saw  President  Lincoln,"  said  Caot 
Charles  W.  Hastings  of  H  company  12th 
Mass  regt,  and  now  the  state  aid'  com- 
missioner, "at  the  Fredericksburg  re- 
View  of  the  army  of ,  the  Potomac,  in 
1S62.  and  he  appeared  to  me'  to  be  too 
much  of  a  man  for  the  rather  small 
horse   he    rode. 

"That  melancholy  sadness  of  the  evps 
was  very  noticeable.  But  Mr  Lincoln 
seemed  to  brighten  up  as  the  boys 
marched  by  him  and  he  complimented 
Gen  Hooker  on  the-  soldierly  bearing  of 
that  great  concourse  of  union  defend- 
ers." 


He    Heard    Lincoln   Compliment   Gen 

Burnside    on    the    Appearance    of 

Burnslde's  Corps. 

"I    stood    in    front    of    Willard's    hotel 

■  in   Washington,"   said  John  F.  Kennard 

of  the  old  state  house,  "when  Burnside's 

corps   was    reviewed    by   President   Lin- 


r 


After  the  soldiers  had  all  passed  by  j 
I'  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  house  to  | 
see  the  President  when  Mr  Lincoln  j 
came  out  of  the  hotel  in  company  with  [ 
Gen  Burnside. 

"I  heard  him  say  to  the  famous  com- 
mander of  the  9th,  'Gen  Burnside,  I  am 
pleased— more  than  pleased.'  " 


JOSEPH  B.  F.  OSGOOD. 


Salem's    War    Mayor    Had    a    Long 

Talk  with  Lincoln  at  His  Home  in 

Springfield. 

"I  have  three  pictures  in  my  mind  of 

Abraham  Lincoln,"  said  Judge  Osgood, 

Salem's  war  mayor,  "that  is,  I  saw  him 

in    three    different    roles    in     as    many 

years.     I    saw    him    first    as    a    western 

speaker    traveling    to    Maine    and    New 

Hampshire  to  take  a  hand  in  their  state 

campaigns. 

"I  saw  him  next  as  a  newly  nominat- 
ed candidate  for  the  presidency,  and 
again  as  President  in  fact. 

"I  have  forgotten  just  what  year  it 
was  when  1  saw  him  first,  but  it  was 
after  he  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  made 
the  memorable  campaign  before  the 
people  of  Illinois  for  the  U  S  senator- 
ship,  in  which  he  won  the  popular  ma- 
jority, but  was  defeated  by  a  narrow 
majority,  for  Douglas,  in  the  legislative 
vote.  This  brought  Abe  before  the  pub- 
lic eye  and  started  stories  of  his  sim- 
ple honesty  and  characteristics  on  the 
rounds. 

"The  Fremont  party,  as  we  of  New 
England  called  the  new  organization 
which  had  made  a  contest  in  the  na- 
tional election  of  1S5G.  was  growing;  re- 
cruits from  the  whig  ranks  came  over 
In  squads  and  many  democrats  had  al- 
ready allied  themselves  with  us. 

"Well,  as  I  said,  I  don't  know  what 
year  it  was.  but  it  must  have  been  '59; 
three  or  four  of  we  lawyers  took  the 
train  for  Concord,  N  H,  where  we  were 
to  argue  a  case  before  the  supreme 
court.  While  en  route  we  got  off  at 
some  waiting  junction  to  stretch  our 
legs  and  get  a  newspaper  and  when  we 
were  passing  back  to  our  seats  we  dis- 
covered that  the  seat  immediately  be- 
hind mine  was  occupied  by  a  long, 
gaunt  man  of  extremely  homely  fea- 
tures and  that  is  all  we  thought  of  him. 
"Our  conversation  turned  to  politics 
and  some  one  of  the  party,  turning  to 
nie  said,  'Joe,  who  is  on  your  slate  for 
the  national  ticket.'  And  I  spoke  up 
good  and  strong,  William  Henry  Seward 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"No  more  was  thought  of  the  matter 
and  in  due  time  we  reached  Concord 
and  were  in  the  midst  of  our  work  be- 
fore the  supreme  bench.  There  was  no 
one  present  but  judges,  lawyers  and 
court   attaches,    and   questions   pro   and 


con  were  being  quietly  discussed  and 
as  quietly  disposed  of.  Of  a  sudden  the- 
courtroom  door  opened  and  in  walked 
the  sheriff,  by  his  side,  towering  abova 
him,  stepped  our  long,  gaunt,  homely; 
companion  of  the  journey. 

"It  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  in 
making  his  way  to  meet  an  appoint- 
ment at  Manchester,  had  missed  hi3 
train.  A  recess  was  taken  and  all 
hands  had  a  little  chat  with  the  anti- 
slavery  giant  who  had  come  out  ot 
the  west  to  give  the  cause  in  the  east 
a  lift. 

"The  next  time  I  saw  him,"  con- 
tinued the  Salem  veteran,  "was  at  his 
home  in  Springfield;  and,  by  the  way, 
in  a  former  interview  with  the  Globe, 
I  stated  that  I  had  seen  him  at  his 
home  in  1859.  I  was  mixed  in  my  dates; 
it  was  in  1860.   after  his  nomination. 

"Our  conversation  was  held  to  lines 
of  generalities  and  I  don't  recall  much 
of  it,  but  I  do  remember,"  said  the 
judge,  "that  when  I  introduced  myself 
and  my  brother  John  as  from  Salem, 
Mass,  the  great  man  pulted  himself 
from  the  chair  into  which  he  had 
dropped  and,  striking  an  attitude,  ha 
said:  'Salem,  Massachusetts?  The  scena 
of  the  White  murder."  And  without  hesi- 
tancy he  quoted  from  "Webster's  speech 
touching  the  trial  of  that  case.  'He  dare 
not  admit  what  he  cannot  denv.  Suicida 
is  confession.'  This  utterance  of  Web- 
ster repeated  by  Lincoln,"  continued  tho 
judge,  "became  the  groundwork  of  all 
criminal  law  governing  similar  eases 
since  its  utterance.  And  that  western 
giant  proved  to  me  his  familiarity  with 
criminal   law   and   decisions   by   quoting 

"The  rfext  time  I  saw  him  he  was 
President,  and  I  saw  him  frequently 
during  the  war,  for  I  was  at  Washing- 
ton at  least  once  a  year  looking  after 
the  soldier  interests.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously stated  I  was  there  when  elected 
to  the  mayoralty  by  my  good  towns- 
people and  was  filling  that  position 
when  one  night  in  April  I  was  aroused 
by  rapping  on  the  street  door  of  my 
residence. 

"The  reply  to  my  Inquiry  as  to  what 
was  wanted  came  from  a  policeman. 
'Lincoln  is  killed.'  The  world  faded;  th» 
shock  was  awful,  but  I  got  into  my 
clothes  and  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way  went 
about  the  town  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
directing  matters,  feeling  the  while  that 
the  assassin's  bullet  had  indeed  ended 
the  life  of  the  greatest  American  who 
had  ever  lived." 


SOLOMON   B.  STEBBINS. 


He  Heard  Lincoln  Tell  Quaint 
Stories  at  the  Time  of  His  Second 
Election. 

"At  the  second  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  President."  said  Solomon  B. 
Stebbins,  "I  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
bearer  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  Washington. 

"While  there  I  was  invited  by  Senator 
Wilson  to  join  him  in  an  evening  visit 
to  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

"We  found  Mr  Lincoln  very  gracious, 
having  just  received  news  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  Gen  Sherman  and  his  army 
on  their  march  from  Atlanta  through 
the  southern  states. 

"He  illustrated,  in  his  own  inimical 
way,  by  a  quaint  story,  and  with  a 
cane,  by  marking  upon  the  floor  a  dia- 
gram explaining  the  success  of  the 
march.  During  the  evening  John  B. 
Alley,  then  a  member  of  congress  from 
this  state,  and  Ben:  Perley  Poore  called 

in  the  interest  of  a  young  soldier  from 
Essex  county,  who  for  some  offence  was 
confined  in  prison  at  Elmira. 

"They    explained    the    nature    of    the  i 
misdemeanor,    which    was    not    serious,  j 
and   the   fact  that   the   boy   was   in   the 
explosion    of    the    mine    on    the    James 
river,    when    Mr   Lincoln,    who   had    lis- J 
tened   intently   with   eyes   aglow   at  the] 
story    of    the    boy's    life,    said    quickly, 
'That's  enough. 

"  'Any  boy  who  was  in  that  explosion 
has  suffered  enough.  Give  me  the  pa- 
pers,' and  he  indorsed  them.  'Let  this 
boy  be  pardoned.     A.  Lincoln.' 

"The  evening  was  one  long  to  be  re- 
membered, the  President  was  happy, 
with  the  feeling  that  the  load  and  cloud 
of  the  war  were  being  lifted." 


CAPT  JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS. 

Recalls  a  Reception  Where  He  Gave 
"That  Long  Arm  a  Righteous 
Shake." 

"I  recall  attending  one  of  President 
Lincoln's  receptions,  the  most  demo- 
cratic affairs  imaginable."  said  Capt 
John  P.  Reynolds  of  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral's office,  "and  I  gave  that  good  long 
arm  a  righteous  shake. 

"The  President  was  smiling  but  weary, 
and  once  when  I  saw  him  at  a  review 
at  Harrisons  Landing  the  most  striking 
thing  about  his  appearance  was  that 
tall  hat,  of  the  same  bigness  all  the 
way  up,  which  looked  as  much  like  a 
nail  keg  as  anything  else  I  could  men- 
tion to  describe  it." 


Sellers^   Col.   Franklin 
Price,  *•!•   Geo..  .       , 


^"""•cafVn. 


Sa5uK"oof:  i.. 


BROOKLYN  VETERANS  WHO 
KNEW  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Veterans  Recall  War- 
time Meetings  With 
Famous  President  and 
Tell  of  Impressions  He 
Made  Upon  Them. 
Some  New  Lincoln 
Stories  —  Colonel  Sel- 


of  the  house,  mounted.  Grant's  horse  on  the  following  Sunday  afternoon.  '  Ve 
was  the  celebrated  black  charger  pre-  had  been  at  the  -N'avv  Yard  bu*  a 
senfcd  ir>  him  lw  yi->»  «f..-.  -*  T-»„  short  time  when  a  carriage  came  > 
senxea  to  h  m  by  the  State  o$.  Ken-  tne  ier  witn  the  Presldeilt  and  S^- 
|tiicky,  and  he  sat  almost  as  imraov-  retary  of  State.  William  H.  Seward, 
able  as  the  statue  in  front  of  the  old  They  were  immediately  escorted  on 
b:;ion  League  Club  on  Bedford  avc-  board.  Captain  Veilie  (afterward 
jiuc  Mr.  Lincoln  was  on  a  rather  Genera]  Veilie)  lined  usi  up  on  the 
small  gray  horse  and  his  feet  almost  (u.ck  and  each  one  was  presented  first 
touched  the  ground  and  with  the  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  then  to 
usual  high  silk  hat  on  his  head  he  the  President.  I  took  a  position  <>n  the 
made   a  somewhat   humorous  picture,    rail  directly  opposite  the  President  and 


Robert  rode  a  slick  pony. 

As  the.  lino  passed  up  the  street 
the  30,000  boys  first  gacc  three  cheers 
for  "Old  Abe"  and  they  lustily  san, 
;7»>e  Coming,  Father  Abraham." 
.;  "Three  Cheers  for  the  Red,  White  pl**».nt  renu 
and  Blue.'  Mr.  Lincoln  frequently  ||  In  the  mea 
lifteo    his    hat,    each    time    he    did    so 

lers   Carried   Messages  ^>;i»-  :Good  morning  boys,  you've 


itnessed  the  presentation  of  every- 
uie  that  came  after  me.  Then  fol- 
owed  the  captain  and  first  and  sec- 
ond officers  of  the  Daylight  to  each 
v.9  of  whom  Mr.  Linco" 


I  he   Irish 


to  White  House. 


\teri.      God  bless  you  all. 
The   troops   marched   on   to    Sailor's 


D    Wnite    HOUSe.  ,,   ..         Creek,   wnere   in   a   day   or   two   there 

«5  oJU.  \  o-*A*-  "  ■  T.       was    '*•   sharpy  skirmish    by    our    regi- 

n.o-'nJUA**" -+-         I  14    I       ment    I   number  of  whom   were   killed 

n  Tuesday  the  thoughVof  Brook- |  f^T^e^  s^Yne^s 


mniie-,  one 
oal-heavers  had  come  up  the  com- 
anionwav  and  had  seated  himself  01 
is  hunkies  right  at  the  feet  of  tin 
'resident.  He  had  heard  the  remark: 
ddressed  to  the  different,  officers  am 


0> 

o 

lyn  veterans  will  be  carried  back  to 
Civil-  War  days,  when  they  fought 
under  Abraham  Lincoln  to  preserve 
the  Union.  "Honest  Abe's"  birthday 
anniversary  will  recall  to  some  of  the 
G.  A-  R.  men  personal  experiences  in 
which  Kncoln  figured.  Quite  a  few 
men,  still  very  active  in  Brooklyn  af- 
fairs, can  boast  of  having  personally 
served  the  great  Civil  War  President,  i 
talked  with  him  and  seen  him  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  At  The  Eagle's 
request  they  have  told  their  stories 
here. 

By  Franklin  P.  Sellers. 

I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  several 
times  and  carried  a  message  to  him 
in  the  White  House  tome  time  before 
he  was  assassinated.  Aa  a  boy  sol- 
dier, a  little  less  than  eighteen  years  WJ 
old,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  'cheerily  replied 

great      President.      A      scene      which        "Yes,    sir,    I    hope    so.     My    mother 
deeply   impressed    and   will    never    be   ~av,e  four  hoya  to  the  war.     We  lost 

forgotten,  occurred  in  front  of  one  of  *t«  2,™-^!  iVia   tryin,e  ,to   flnd    a 

son  who  was  badly  wounded  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, was  taken  ill  and  died  in 
Philadelphia  before  mother  was  able 
to  reach  his  bedside,  being  twenty 
minutes  late." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "you  are 
a  soldier  all  right  and  come  from  a 
family  of  soldiers.  Goodby,  God  bless 
you.      Come  again,  my  boy." 

By  Colonel  George  A.  Price. 

I  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meet- 
ling  Abraham  Lincoln  many  times. 

The  first  meeting  was  on  February 
[27,  I860,  after  his  address  in  Cooper 
(Union.  As  a  boy  at  that  time,  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  we  climbed  up  on 
the  platform  after  that  wonderful 
(speech  and  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

■  I  voted  for  him  on  November  fi. 
i860— two  days  after  my  twenty-first 
liirthdav. 

I  In  March,  1861,  I  joined  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  M.  When  the 
regiment  was  ordered  away  in  April  1 


eceived  that  Lincoln  had  been 
sassinated.  The  guards  were  all 
withdrawn  and  the  men  gathered  in 
groups,  and  many  a  hardened  soldier 
was  moved  to  tears  and  not  too  proud 
to  weep. 

"I   do   not  remember  the   exact   date 
of  the  incident  of  the  carrying  of  the 
■  .'i.-,K  trli.   hut   it   was  a   little  while  be- 
fore the   Petersburg  scene,     it    was  a 
well-known    fact    that    there    was    no 
fuss     or    feathers    about     the     White 
If'Hi-'-    when   a    soldier    wanted    to    sec 
Mr.   Lincoln.      The  door  Mas  opened  at 
nee   at    the   approach    of  an    orderly 
md     Ihe     President     was    ininiediat'-lv 
'.vailable.      I     had     ridden     about     five 
miles  and  was  the  custodian  of  a  dis- 
patch  from   headquarters   hospital   of 
'he  Sixth   Army  Corps.      The   dispatch 
res    indorsed    and     I'    was    about     to 
alute   and    retire,    when    Mr.    Lincoln 
rith    o.    glint    of    fun    in    his    glorious 
ye-,    looked    me    from    head    to    foot 
nd   inquired.   I  being  quite  stout  and  \ 
known   as   "Chucki"    in   my   company: 
"Why.  boy,  are  you  a  soldier?" 
T   have   never  fully   understood    just 
what   President   Lincoln   meant,    but  I  |f 


the  deck  and  still  puffing  on  his  short-  | 
stemmed  pipe,  said:  "Well,  I  stoked 
up  for  them,  anyway,  Uncle  Abe." 

Uncle  Abe  Didn't  Forget  the  Stoker,  j 

Mr.  Lincoln  immediately  stooped 
down  and  extending  his  hand  said: 
'Bid  you,  my  friend?  Then  my  thanks 
are  as  due  to  you  as  to  any  man  on 
board  the  boat,  for  you  did  your  duty." 

We  remained  on  board  the  boat  un- 
til late  on  Monday  afternoon.  The 
Irish  stoker,   1  believe,   told  each  one 
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the  big  mansions 


Petersburg,  Ya.: 


the  morning  that  city  was  surrendered/^?   "°*   S?B f,eV   ™yf  uniform   together 
»,     -.1.      t-t  j         ..  .       ..„„-  -         [hut  managed   to  get  it  in  t  me  in   e-o 

to   the   Lnion   forces  in    I860.     ADOUt  with  127  others  on  the  propel™     Dav- 


SO, 000  troops  marched  into  the  city 
my  regiment  being  well  in  the  lead 
General  Grant,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
his  son  "Tad"   < Robert)  were  in  front 


propeller  Day- 
light from  the  foot  of  Canal  street 
N'ew  York,  bound  for  Washington.  We 


of  us  two  or  three  times  that,  "That 
was  the  hand  that  shook  the  hand  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
Do  you  think  that  Jimmie  Buchanan 
would,  ever  shake  the  hands  of  the 
likes  of  me?  Damned  a  bit  of  it.  He 
was  a  damned  old  aristocrat  that's  j 
what  he  was." 

My  next  meetings  with  President 
Lincoln  were  at  numerous  times  on 
the  Parade  Ground  at  Camp  Cameron 
during  the  forty-five  days  that  we 
were  encamped  in  Washington.  He 
frequently  came  up  to  witness  a  dress 
parade  and  at  one  of  the  parades  he  : 
was  accompanied  by  a  colonel  of  the  '< 
Regular  Army.  I  have  forgotten  his 
name,  but  he  was  a  very  short  man 
and  I  remember  wore  the  old  army 
cap.  We  presented  arms  and  the 
President  and  the  colonel  were  march- 
ing between  our  ranks.  They  were 
followed  by  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  had  on  either  hand 
Bob  and  Tad  Lincoln  Tad  had 
evidently  been  picked  up  on  his  way 
to  the  parade  ground.  I  remember 
that  his  straw  hat  had  a  torn  brim 
from  the  right  way  around  to  the  left 
ear  and  it  went  flapping  on  his  neck 


went  from  here  to  Fortress  Monroe  a11  the  way  down  the  line.  You  may 
and  there — convoyed  by  the  gunboat  lma&irie  the  tall  form  of  the  President 
Pocahontas— we     reached     Washington    '  accompanied  by  a  very  short  colonel 


followed  by  the  Secretary  o£  State 
and  the  two  brothers,  one  in  such  a 
costume  as  I  have  described,  caused  a 
broad  smile  all  the  way  down  the 
line.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  come  fre- 
quently to  Camp  Cameron  and  wander 
through  the  different  streets  and  would 
stop  and  chat  with  "his  boys"  (as  he 
called  us)  wherever  a  group  of  them 
were  gathered  together. 

The  impression  he  made  upon  all 
was  that  of  a  most  genial,  lovable 
man,  inspiring  the  same  patriotism  in 
others  which  he  himself  had  and  that 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
one  thousand  and  over  men  we  had 
in  our  regiment  in  "Washington,  in 
1861,  nearly  seven  hundred  of  them 
became  officers  in  the  Union  Army  be- 
tween 18G1  and  18  65. 

By  Birt  F.  Parsons. 

In  the  winter  of  lS'63-1864  I  was  de- 
tailed as  orderly  at  General  Augur's 
headquarters  in  Washington — was 
there  for  two  months,  carrying  dis- 
patches. I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  sev- 
eral times,  attended  two  receptions  at 
the  White  House.  As  to  the  impres- 
sion he  made  on  me,  I  was  a,  boy  of 
17  and  can  only  say  I -thought  him  the 

greatest  man  in  the  country  at  that 
time.  Have  never  changed  my  mind. 
I  had  no  doubt  but  under  his  wise 
administration  the  war  would  end  in 
victory  for  the  North.  I  considered 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  one  of 
:  his  greatest  acts  up  to  that  time.  To- 
I  day,  fifty-five  years  from  that  time,  I 
I  consider  him,  in  many  ways,  the  great- 
'  est  statesman  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. I  never  saw  Lincoln  after  that 
winter. 

We  went  to  the  front,  and  from  that 
time  my  regiment — the  First  Michigan 
Cavalry — was  in  the  thick  of  the  bat- 
tles that  occurred  in  Virginia  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  I  was  four  times 
wounded — a  bullet  now  in  my  shoul- 
der, put  there  on  May  30,  1864;  shot 
through  the  body  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  in  August,  1864;  had  my  horse 
shot  at  Appomatox  the  morning  Gen- 
eral Lee  surrendered.  I  was  discharged 
at  Fort  Brldger,  Utah,  March  10,  1866, 
and  came  to  my  home  in  Michigan. 
Since  that  time  I  have  tried  to  be  a 
fairly  respectable  American  citizen. 

By  Col.  William  D.  Dickey. 

In  response  to  the  call  for  300,000 
more  by  Father  Abraham  in  May, 
1862,  when  I  was  but  a  little  over 
17  years  old,  I  enlisted,  and  from  then 
to  the  close  of  the  war  kept  step  to 
the  music  of  the  Union  in  active  serv- 
ice in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  tak- 
ing part  in  twenty  battles  and  many 
Skirmishes  in  my  three  years'  service. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 


/xnere  was  many  civilians  in  the  line. 
She,  allowed  each  one  of  their  hands 
to  touch  her  gloves,  but  when  my  turn 
came,  dressed  as  I  was  in  the  uniform 
of  a  Union  officer,  with  bare  hands, 
before  taking  my  hand  she  carefully 
placed  her  handkerchief  over  her  hand 
and  thys  shook  haiids  with  me — al- 
though my  hands  had  been  nicely 
washed  for  the  occasion.  She  was 
peculiar,  and  her  husband  was  to  be 
pitied  in  having  such  a  Avife. 

Lincoln  was  fairly  idolized  by  the 
Union  soldiers.  In  November,  1864, 
when  ho  was  re-elected  over  General 
George  B.  McClellan,  nearly  all  the 
soldiers  who  were  of  voting  age  voted 
for  Lincoln,  although  many  of  them 
had  served  under  General  McClellan. 
Although  I  was  not  then  a  voter,  be- 
ing 19  years  old,  I  was  a  captain  com- 
manding 150  men,  and  nearly  every 
man  of  my  company  voted  for  Lin- 
coln. You  may' be  sure  I  encouraged 
them  in  doing  so. 

It  was  juift  after  the  surrender  at 
Appomattoy  Court  House  that  Lincoln 
was  kille_?  by  Booth,  and  there  were  a 
number  £f  Confederate   soldiers  near 


took  possession  of  a,  fort  that  had  been 
evacuated.  Our  stay  was  short.  We 
then  went  to  Portsmouth,  where  we 
were  relieved  and  we  took  passage  to 
the  White  House  landing.  There  we 
joined  McClellan.  The  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks  had  been  fought  that  day.  We 
went  to  the  battlefield  of  Bull  Run  and 


where  we  were  in  camp  not  far  from 
the  surrender  place.  So  incensed  were 
our  men  at  the  foul  murder  of  our  be- 
loved Commander  in  Chief  that  we  of- 
ficers had  great  trouble  in  keeping  our 
men  from  killing  the  Confederates  in 
retaliation.  Our  rejoicing  over  the 
successful  ending  of  the  war  was 
drowned  out  by  our  great  grief  caused 
by  the  killing  of  one  whom  we  re- 
garded as  raised  of  God  to  be  our 
leader. 

By  Edward  A.  Dubey. 

I  was  color  corporal  when  I  en- 
listed in  18  61  in  Company  F,  Tenth 
New  York  National  Zouaves.  We  were 
located  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  while 
we  were  there  I  witnessed  the  fight 
between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merri- 
mac.  The  next  day  after  the  Monitor 
had  won  two  battles  our  regiment  was 
put  on  a  transport  and  went  over  to 
take  Norfolk,  Va.  I  remember  Lin- 
coln came  down  from  Washington  in 
a  steamer.  I  remember  him  as  he 
stood  on  the  front  of  the  boat  and 
he  asked  our  captain  how  much  water 
we  drew.  When  told  he  said:  "All 
right  you  can  land."  We  all  blessed 
Our  Abe  at  the  time.  We  landed  op- 
posite the  Rip  Raps,  marched  up  and 


were  engaged  on  August  30.  I  was 
wounded  in  the  right  knee  and  the  left 
arm.  After  lying  in  the  field  for  three 
days  my  life  was  saved  by  Captain 
Hugh  Bass,  a  Confederate.  I  was 
taken  to  the  Van  Pelt  House  Prison 
and  from  there  paroled  and  sent  to 
Washington  to  the  Eighth  Street  Hos- 
pital, where  I  was  confined  for  seven 
months.  While  in  the  hospital  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  frequently  visit  the 
wounded  men  always  saying  a  kind 
word  to  them.  He  had  a  sad  and 
thoughtful  face,  but  he  gave  an  en- 
couraging word  to  all.  All  the  old 
soldiers  in  my  ward  felt  better  after 
his  visits. 

By  Col.  William  P.  Griffith. 

.1  saw  President  Lincoln  very  often 
in  my  four  years'  service  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  had  the  honor  of 
shaking  his  hand  at  a  reception  at 
the  White  House  ,,1  was  then  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Union  Army  and  so 
was  one  of  "his  boys."  The  warm 
pressure  of  his  hand  and  the  cordial 
greeting  he  gave  me  I  shall  never  for- 
get. He  always  impressed  me  as  a 
brave,  kindly,  humane  Christian  gen- 
tleman, with  all  that  it  implies. 

Much  has  been  said  in  disparage- 
ment of  his  alleged  "awkwardness," 
but  I  do  not  believe  any  man  who 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Lincoln 
would  credit  any  of  these  stories. 

He  had  the  bearing  of  a  trained 
athlete  who  knew  his  prowess  but 
would  never  take  an  unfair  advantage 
of  it.  He  was  so  tall  as  to  give  one 
the  impression,  or  expectation,  rather, 


have  seen  President  Lincoln  when  he 
Visited  the  army  at  the  front  in  the 
trenches  at  Petersburg,  Va.  When  we 
were  stationed  near  Washington  I  at- 
tended one  of  his  public  receptions  at 
the  White  House  and  shook  hands 
with  him.  His  wife,  with  others,  was 
in  the  receiving  line  and  had  upon  her 
hands  a  fine  pa|r  of  white  kid  gloves. 


of  being  ungainly,  but  his  easy  car- 
riage and  self-confidence  were  at  once 
apparent  to  an   observant  eye. 


C*3J«-uJ  -wa*T 
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Several  who  knew  Lincoln 


City  Has  Many 
Close  Contacts 
with   Lincoln 

Those  Who  Knew  Liberator 
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Tell  of  Experiences. 


BY   RUTH   DE   YOUNG. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  on  the  way 
to  his  Washington  inaugural 
in  1861,  paused  in  the  Buffalo 
station  to  shake  hands  with  a 
small  curly  headed  boy.  A  couple  of 
years  later  President  Lincoln  chatted 
graciously  one  afternoon  with  another 
young  lad  who  had  been  invited  with 
his  mother  and  sister  for  tea  at  the 
White  House. 

Today,  the  123d  anniversary  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  two  well  known 
Chicago  attorneys,  the  little  boys  of 
six  or  seven  decades  ago,  will  tell  with 
pride  of  these  experiences.  And  oth- 
ers who  can  boast  "  I  knew  Lincoln," 
claim  a  grandfather  or  great-uncle 
who  rode  the  circuit  with  the  rail 
splitter,  or  display  a  collection  of  his 
writings  and  personal  effects  will  have 
an  interesting  story  or  two  for  their 
friends. 

Granville  Browning 
at  White  House  Tea. 

r«rfm  y il  1  ft, iYY .  Tim wn  j n  &  who  traces 

his  descent  on  his  mother's  side  to 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  was  the 
young  lad  who  sipped  tea  at  the 
White  House  and  refused  a  second 
piece  of  cake  just  for  politeness  sake. 
His  father  had  been  stationed  in 
Washington  as  quartermaster  of  the 
Union  army,with  the  rank*??  lieuten- 
ant  co'or.el. 

'It  wus  the  simplest  of  teas  with 
only  ourselves  and  the  wives  of  two 
officials  present,"  Mr.  Browning  re- 
called. "  Lincoln  came  in  for  only  a 
few  minutes  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who 
spoke  with  a  soft  voice  and  the  viva- 
cious mannerisms  of  a  Kentuckian, 
failed  to  persuade  him  to  have  tea. 
I  remember  how  tired  his  face  and 
his  deep  set  gray  eyes  were." 


Mr.    Browning    can    share    this    ex- 
perience   With    ATp^I^^lliam    J,    Chal- 
,who  as   the   daughte?^ff™S1an 


Pinkerton,  head  of  the  secret  service 
during  the  civil  war,  was  also  enter- 
tained for  tea  by  Mrs.  Lincoln.  "  But 
all  I  can  remember,"  commented  Mrs. 
Chalmers,  "  is  that  the  president  was 
terribly  serious." 

Loesch  as  Lad 
Bows  to  Lincoln. 

Little  was  Ej^nk^ ^L^ggsfih^worry- 
ing  about  Chicago  and  its  ills  when  hs 
had  his  excitement  in  the  deepest  bow 
he  could  muster  on  meeting  Lincoln 
in  the  Buffalo  station.  His  chum,  Cal- 
vin Phelps,  the  son  of  Orson  Phelps, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  welcoming 
committee,  was  responsible  for  the , 
introduction. 


"He  looked  unearthly  tall  to  me,"  I 
Mr.    Loesch    said    yesterday,    "  and    I  j 
remember    he    patted    Calvin    on    the 
head  and  called  him  '  a  nice  boy.'    Al- 1 
most  as  interesting  as  this,  however 
was  the  experience  I  had  in  1892  when 
I  met  Austin  Gollaher,  who  had  played 
with  Abe,  as  he  called  him,  in   Ken- 
tucky.     In    fact,    it   was   Austin    who  \ 
saved  Lincoln  from  drowning  in  Nolin  j 
creek   one.  day   when   the   boys   were  , 
crossing   on   a  log   and  Abe   lost   his  j 
hold.     Drenched  to  the  skin,   Lincoln 
sat  in  the  sun  for  hours,  Austin  told, 
to  avoid  a  licking  from  his  mother." 

Perhaps  few  persons  today  have 
known  Lincoln  any  better  than  Mrs. 
Eugenia  -Tones  Hurrt.  who  comes  to 
visit  "ITer  daughter,  Mrs.  Cuthbert  C. 
Adams,  in  Winnetka  each  summer. 
Mrs.  Hunt  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Albert  Jones,  the  first  appointee  of 
Lincoln  after  his  cabinet  positions 
were  filled.  Mr.  Jones  was  made  su- 
perintendent of  statistics.  The  Lin- 
coln campaign  rallies  and  Chicago's 
first  national  nominating  convention 
I  in  1860  are  all  familiar  to  Mrs.  Hunt, 
Iwho  also  tells  with  enthusiasm  that 
.he  Republican  party  was  born  in  her 
rrandf ather's  house  in  Bloomington. 

Ancoln  Collections 
tf  Chicagoans. 

1  In  addition  to  these  memories  are 
the  Lincoln  collections  that  have  been 
made  by  several  distinguished  Chi- 
cagoans, including  Oliver  Barrett,  Dr. 
Otto  Schmidt,  James  Rosenthal,  Frank 
G.  Logan,  and  Judge  Henry  Horner. 
Mr.  Barrett,  who  has  been  gathering 
manuscripts  since  1885,  told  yester- 
day he  was  inspired  to  start  a  col- 
lection when  as  a  boy  he  was  taken 
on  his  first  long  train  ride  to  Spring- 
field and  to  Lincoln's  tomb  and  his 
home,  now  one  of  the  historic  spots 
in  the  capitol  city. 

"  My  former  law  partner,  Frank 
Whitney,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
C.  Whitney,  an  attorney  who  rode 
the  circuit  with  the  rail  splitter,  en- 
gendered my  interest  in  Lincoln,"  re- 
marked Judge  Horner  in  talking  of 
his  collection,  which  is  reported  to 
contain  more  books  and  pamphlets  on 
the  martyred  President  than  there 
are  in  the  Congressional  library. 

Among  the  valuable  documents  and 
pieces  that  have  come  to  Chicago  in 
these  Lincolniana  are  the  thirteenth 
amendment  signed  by  the  Emanci- 
pator, a  copy  of  the  emancipation  proc- 
lamation with  Lincoln's  signature,  all 
of  his  correspondence  with  Horace 
Greeley,  and  the  original  copy  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  prepared  by 
Lincoln  for  the  printer. 

And  speaking  of  Douglas  reminds 
me  of  an  amusing  story,"  said  Mi^g.., 
urge  Cragg  yesterday  after  telling 
of  the  association  of  her  grandfather, 
Judge  Jesse  Thomas,  one  time  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
with  Lincoln.  "  Grandfather  was  tak- 
ing some  children  to  a  circus.  Doug- 1 
las,  who  was  so  short,  you  remember,  j 
was  with  them.  They  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  joke  to  take  him  in  as  one 
of  the  children  for  half  price — and 
they  did." 


M 


followed    bv__ihe    Secretary    ot    State  \j:xn&nA,xaA.ra^rLV  .civilians .ia_tbe_.liilfij ! 


Acquaintances 


Soldier  Who  Saved  Life 
/? *-*  of  Lincoln  Dies  at  83 

FARIEAUr/r.  Mina,  Dec.  27.— 
Captain  A.  T.  Abbott,  retired  army 
officer,  who  is  credited  with  having 
saved  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
died  at  Faribault  recently.  He  was 
83  years  old. 

Captain  Abbott  was  formerly  com- 
mandant at  the  gbattuck  Military 
Academy.  He  took  part  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  and  served  for 
the  duration  of  the  Civil  "War. 

When  President  Lincoln  visited 
Fort  Stevens,  while  Mr.  Abbott  was 
in  the  signal  corps,  the  President 
climbed  to  the  parapet  of  the  fort 
from  which  Abbott  was  signaling. 
The  soldier  implored  the  President 
to  go  below  to  a  place  of  safety,  be- 
cause the  fort  was  under  fire.  The 
President  refused,  according  to  the 
story,  expressing  the  wish  to  see 
the  soldiers  in  action,  but  he  finally 
was  persuaded  to  take  refuge 
below. 

Lincoln  had  no  sooner  departed 
than  a  shot  struck  the  chair  in 
which  he  had  been  sitting. 

For  this  act  Private  Abbott  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
and  later  was  made  a  captain. 


Mrs.  A,  A.  Jess  of  this  city  brought 
out  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hunt.  Lin- 
coln. Neb-  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Capps  and 
they  showed,  interest.  They  are  sis- 
ters and  daughters  of  J.  H.  Agee.  who 
was  in  Lincoln's  law  office  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination.  The  friends 
were  so  enthused  that  they  carried 
Lincoln  on  their  shoulders.  His  tall 
hat  got  smashed  in  the  .iam  and  they 
clubbed,  together  and  got  him  a  new 
one. 


HEARD  LINCOLN 
DOUGLAS  DEBATE 
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DEATH    CLAIMS    ELIAS    SPERLING 
PIONEER  RESIDENT  OF 

MONTANA     -        .       ,  « 

J  Sperling,  believed  to  be  the  only 
Montana  man  to  have  heard  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate  -air -Buffalo,  died 
recently  iff/ir  ii>n«ifrarf  illness.  He  was 
89  years  old  and  came  to  Montana  in 
1872,  locating  for  a  time  in  Bozeman.  ' 
A  brother  in  New  York  survives. 
Mr.  Sperling  is  survived  by  Meyer  j 
Sperling,  his  nephew,  in  Butte,  and  by  i 
several  nephews  and  nieces  in  the  east.  I 
Elias  Sperling  was  born  in  Germany  | 
Nov.  25,  1840.  He  came  to  the  United; 
States  in  1859  and  engaged  in  the  fur 
and  hide  business  in  New  York.  He  and 
a  companion  buyer  were  in  Buffalo 
1  when  Lincoln  and  Douglas  staged  their 
celebrated  debate  from  a  hotel  balcony. 
!  In  1872  he  moved  to  Bozeman  and 
}  engaged  in  business  as  the  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Strasburger  and 
j  Sperling.  In  1886  he  removed  to  Butte 
;  and  engaged  in  the  hay  and  grain  busi- 
ness on  WQst  Park  street.  After  a  time 
he  became  a  traveling  salesman,  an 
occupation  he  followed  for  a  number 
of  years. 

In  1921  he  was  appointed  court 
bailiff  under  faheriff  Duggan  and  was 
assigned  to  Judge  Carroll's  court.  He 
held  the  position  until  the  retirement 
of  the  Duggan  administration.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  he  has  not  been 
actively  engaged. 

Mr.  Sperling  was  popular  with  the 
young  and  old.  His  memory  was  as 
keen  on  the  day  he  was  taken  ill  as 
that  of  many  men  half  his  age.  He 
recounted  incidents  of  his  earlier 
Years,  giving  names  and  dates  and  re- 
i  Called  the  political  line-up  of  a  half 
dozen  political  campaigns  preceding  the 
'80s  in  a  manner  that  challenged  ad- 


Deputy  Postmaster  Under  l({n,flflil" 

Celebrated  His  88te  Anniversary 


g   a   few   intimat/?"V,iends>>! 
M.  Stevens  passedjfuietiy,  J 

bV  eighty-seventh  birthday,  on  | 
Thursday,  September  25th.  Mr. 
Stevens  is  in  good  health,  and  is 
seen  on  the  streets  of  Greenup 
every  day.  Born  in  Ohio  county, 
West  Virginia,  in  1843,  Mr.  Stev- 
ens came  to  Greenup  in  1S54,  on 
the  maiden  trip  of  the  side  wheel 
steamboat,  "Wild  Waggoner." 

Mr.  Stevens  is  still  active  in  pol- 
itics, though  he  voted  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  for  every  re- 
publican president  and  governor 
of  Kentucky  since,  he  has  seen 
Kentucky  go  from  60,000  majority 
democratic  to  170,000  republican 
for  Hoover.  He  has  served  as  a 
postmaster  under  President  Harri- 
son, and  President  Arthur^and  as 
deputy  postmaster  under  Lincoln 
and  Johnson,  and  also  served  four 
years  in  the  postoffice  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Stevens  is  now  a  widower, 
and  his  four  children  have  one 
by  one  been  taken  from  him;  but 
his  friends  find  him  a  cheery  and 


interesting  companion,  and  a  talk 
with  him  is  like  opening  the  leaves 
of  an   engrossing   book. 

•     04      . 


Mr.    and   Mrs.    C.   D.    Hutchins    of  1 1 
Oskaloosa.    la.,    were    early    callers 
They    brought    greetings    from    John  i 
McNeil,  who  is  the  surviving  member  I 
of   Lincoln's   guard   of  honor.     They 
spent    some    time    in    inspecting    the 
collections.     Mr.  Hutchins  called   for 
t.  picture  of  Associated  Justice  Brad- 
ey,  of  the  TJ.  S.  supreme  court,  who 
was  a  brother  of  his  mother.    He  was-! 
greatly  interested  in  the  Bradley  col-  I  x 
-ection.       t-    n-  '}/ 


rev.w.k.weavef£ 
civil  war  vet, 

DIES; RITES  TODAYi 

Funeral  services  for  the  Rev.  Willis! 
K.    Weaver,    83    years    old,    civil    war[ 

I  veteran  and  cousin  of  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, who  was  secretary  of  war  in  Lin- 
coUjls,  cabinet,  will  be  held  at  10  a.  m.  | 

I  today     at    "the     United     Presbyterian  I 

I  church,  62d  street  and  Woodlawn  ave-. 

Inue.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Weaver  died  on 
Saturday  at  the  home  of  his  son,* 
Willis  K.  Weaver  Jr.,  6047  Ellis  ave- 
nue. 

On  his  eighteenth  birthday  the  Rev.  j 
Mr,  Weaver  enlisted  in  the  143d  Ohioj 

'infantry,  serving  for  the  remainder  of; 
the  civil  war. 

In  1873  he  went  to  South  America : 
as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  He  re- 1 
mained  there  five  years.  An  excellent 
Spanish  scholar,  he  translated  the  first 
official  document  handled  by  the 
United  States  government  in  connec- 
tion with   the  Panama  canal. 

A  daughter,  Margarita,  and  his  son 
survive  him. 

mTTT^rCAGO  ^  TRIBUNE 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3f  1929. 


\r '■   A  LINCOLN-TIME  STORY       > 

When  I  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  in 
Carlinville,  there  were  a  bunch  of 
young  men  came  to  Carlinville  to  hear 
him.  In  those  days  everyone  rode 
horseback,  among  whom  was  Herman 
Wiser,  father  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  Wiser 
of  this  city.  These  young  men  hitch 
ed  their  nags  to  the  hitching  posts  un- 
til the  C.  &  A.  train  came  in  bringing 
the  future  president,  when  they  all 
made  a  rush  to  untie  and  race  to  the 
station,  but  the  horses,  alarmed,  scat- 
tered in  all  directions.  Mr.  Wiser  lat- 
er wielded  quite  an  influence  in  Dem- 
ocratic politics  and  became  quite  a 
friend  of  the  late  C.  A.  Walker. 

Miss  Wiser  has  in  her  possession  a 
small  oaken  model  of  book  which  was 
carved  from  the  wood  of  a  flag-pole 
from  which  the  American  flag  flew 
when  Lincoln  spoke  at  Palmyra.  ^ 

isfnquije  j 
Qailinvilia,   m 


fjk  A.  DeGroff  of  Sterling,  III.,  is  in  his 
niffleti'-sixth  year  and  has  been  a  member  of 
oufc«murch  eighty  years.  He  heard  the_Lin- 
coln-Douglas  debate  in  Sterling,  knew  (Jerr-- 
era*"@rant  well,  and  heard  Peter  Cartwright 
preach.  ^^ 


followed     hv    th«    K«o.i«etar.v    ot     State  i 


iliana  in  tha JilieJ  [ 


SINGER  FOR  LINCOLN 
ilTS  WITH  PRESIDENT 

<  ettysburg,    Pa.,   May    30.   (JP)— An. 
87-  ear-old  woman  who  sang  in  the 
chc  r  tfi  Lincoln's  -Gettysburg 
place    of    honor 


the 
President 


O'cc  ipiea  a 

spf  ffcer's      stand     during 

Ho  ver's  speech  today. 

The  woman  was  Mrs.  M.  O.  Smith 
of  Hanover,  Pa.,  a  native  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

William  Haines,  93,  who  was  a  Con- 
federate cavalryman  in  the  Civil  War 
also  was  on  the  stand. 


Diller,    Isaac 

Coon 

Roll         Hopkins       Keyes 


Recollections  Of  Lincoln  Recorded 


Pioneer  Guild  Preserves  Voices  Of  Five  Men 


Invaluable  personal  recollec- 
tions of  Abraham  Lincoln  were 
recorded  yesterday  by  five  men 
who  remember  Lincoln.  The 
work,  done  for  the  American 
Pioneer  guild,  was  recorded  at 
'The  Hermitage."  residence  of 
J.  C  Hulett  at  3017  Clear  Lake 


avenue,  one  of  the  organizers  of  <$ 
the  guild  which  was  formed  to 
honor  living  pioneers  of  earlier 
days.  Left  to  right  above  are 
Frank  Pierce  Coon,  84,  who  re- 
calls Lincoln's  farewell  address; 
Isaac  R.  Diller,  84,  the  last  man 
living    who    posed    in    a    picture 


— State  Journal  Photo, 
with  the  Civil  war  president; 
Leon  Putney  Hopkins,  87,  the 
last  man  living  who  saw  the  face 
of  Lincoln  when  the  casket  was 
closed  for  the  final  time  upon 
his  body:  R.  C.  Keyes.  90,  and 
John  Linden  Roll,  84,  whose  fa- 
ther helped  Lincoln  build  a  flat- 
boat. 


Diller,  Isaac    Coon,  Frank  P. 
Roll,  J.  L.      Hopkins,  Leon  P. 

'    ■    --      '•"  "  I   1 
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Lincoln  Friends  To 
Make  Recordings 

Four  Who  Knew  Martyr 
To  Give  Recollections. 


Four  men  associated  with  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  have 
their  stories  preserved  for  pos- 
terity tomorrow  when  phonographic 
records  of  their  recollections  will 
be  made  by  the  American  Pioneer 
guild. 

The  ceremony  will  be  staged  at 
"the  Hermitage,"  residence  at  3017 
Clear  Lake  avenue  of  J.  C.  Hullett, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  guild 
which  was  formed  to  honor  living 
pioneers  of  earlier  days. 

The  four  men  who  will  have 
their  tales  of  the  early  days  re 
corded  are:  Isaac  Diller,  84;  J.  L. 
Roll,  84;  Frank  P.  Coon,  84  and 
Leon  P.  Hopkins,  87. 

Mr.  Roll's  father,  J.  E.  Roll, 
helped  Lincoln  build  the  flatboat 
on  which  eventually  a  load  of  pro- 
duce was  taken  to  New  Orleans 
It  was  built  at  Sangamon  Town, 
seven  and  one-half  miles  north  of 
the  present  city  of  Springfield,  and 
Mr.  Roll's  father  rode  the  craft 
as  far  as  New  Salem,  where  it 
stuck  on  a  dam.  Eventually  it  was 
floated   and  continued  on  its   trip. 

The  Roll  family  knew  the  Lincoln 
family  well  and  when  the  Lincolns 
left  for  Washington  to  occupy  the 
white  house,  they  gave  "Fido," 
their  dog,  to  the  Rolls.  He  lived 
for  ten  years,  but  finally  was 
stabbed  to  death  when  he  placed 
his  muddy  paws  on  a  drunk  who 
was    sitting    on    the    curbstone. 

Mr.  Hopkins  will  tell  of  his  ex- 
perience as  the  last  living  man  to 
see  the  face  of  Lincoln  when  his 
casket  was  reopened  the  final  time. 

Mr.  Coon  will  relate  his  memories 
of  the  farewell  address  given  by 
Lincoln  in  Springfield  just  before 
leaving  for  Washington  to  be- 
come president.  Mr.  Coon's  father 
was  the  cobbler  who  made  all  of 
Lincoln's  boots  and  shoes  when 
he  resided  in  Springfield. 

Mr.  Diller  was  the  last  living 
man  to  pose  for  a  photograph  with 
Lincoln,  the  picture  being  taken  on 
the  porch  of  the  Lincoln  home- 
stead here. 

The  guild  began  in  its  history 
preserving  activities  last  Fourth  of 
July  when  it  recorded  the  remarks 
of  the  late  former  Governor  Joseph 
=W.  Fifer  at  Bloomington.  Governor 
Fifer  died  recently  at  the  age  of  98. 


I. 


fiends 


— State  Register  Photo 

RECORD  LINCOLN  RECOLLECTIONS— Five  Springfield  men  are  shown  above  re- 
cording their  recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  posterity.  The  recording  was  made 
at  the  home  of  J.  C.  Hulett,  3017  Clear  Lake  avenue.  Left  to  right  in  the  picture  are 
Leon  Putney  Hopkins,  87,  the  last  man  living  who  saw  Lincoln  when  his  casket  was 
closed  the  last  time;  Isaac  R.  Diller,  84,  the  last  man  living  who  posed  in  a  picture  with 
the  president;  Frank  Pierce  Coon,  84,  who  recalls  hearing  Lincoln's  farewell  address; 
R.  C.  Keyes,  90,  and  John  Linden  Roll,  whose  father  helped  Lincoln  build  a  flatboat. 


tet  Check"  .  ♦  ♦  As  Advertised  in  the  State 


17  who  heard  Lincoln  speak  at  the  Erie  depot 


1861 


vY 


17  Who  Heard  Lincoln  Speak 
Still  Living  In  Erie  County 

Listened  to  Emancipator  Give  Address  from 

Coach  at  Depot  Here;  List  Is  Made 

Available  by  Erie  Museum 

SEVENTEEN  RESIDENTS  of  Erie  county  still  cherish  a 
memory — that  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Civil  War  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  spoke  from  the  train  which  was 
bearing  him  to  Washing-ton  at  the  Erie  depot  in  1861. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Katherine  Blake/f " 
director  of  the  Erie  museum,  say; 
the  list  may  not  be  complete.  There 
may  be  additions  which  should  be 
made,  but  as  far  as     she     knows, 


there  are  17  persons  left  in  the 
county  who  remember  that  eventful 
day. 

They  are:  Jacob  Schmall  of 
Belle  Valley;  Charles  Campbell  of 
W.  10th  st.;  Gambel  Bradley,  now 
of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;   Delos  Sher- 


an  of  Erie;  J.  B.  Carter  of  Erie; 
Walter  H.  Miller  of  Wayne  St.; 
Peter  A.  Dutlinger  of  E.  5th  st; 
Cary  W.  Moore  of  Chestnut  Hill; 
Mrs.  Lavinia  Clark  and  Miss  Nina 
Moore  of  2224  Sassafras  st;  Miss 
E.  J.  Dunn  of  Girard;  Miss  Ar- 
minda  R.  Wright  of  Albion;  Mrs. 
Warren  Jordan  of  5th  st.;  Mrs.  W. 
P.  Sherwood  of  Erie;  A.  F.  Parker, 
William  Penn  Bell  and  Mrs.  B. 
Shaw,  all  of  Erie. 


Collection 


SAW  LINCOLN" 


Stories  and  Incidents  About  the  Great  President  by  Iowa 

People — Sidelights  on  the   Character  of   "Honest 

Abe"  Thrown  by  Those  Whose  Impressions 

Were  Made  by  the  Man  Himself  and 

Not  Conned    From  a    History. 


Lincoln  lives  again  in  these  centenary 
days  preceding  February  12,  the  anniver- 
sary date,  for  hundreds  of  Des  Moines 
and  Iowa  people  met,  saw  or  heard  the 
president  speak  during  his  campaigns 
and  after  his  inauguration.  Capital  read- 
ers are  sending  their  recollections  to  thi3 
newspaper  and  the  sidelights  they  are 
throwing  on  the  appearance  and  charac- 
ter and  actions  of  the  American  martyr 
are  more  interesting  than  any  history,  for 
they  reflect  impressions  that  are  real, 
made  on  the  masses  by  Lincoln  and  not 
assimilated  from  books. 

There  are  untold  stories  of  Lincoln  in 
every  village  of  the  state,  and  The  Cap- 
ital wants  its  friends  to  tell  them  at  this 
time  in  honor  of  Lincoln's  birthday. 

"Write  fully  your  impressions  of  Lin- 
coln, how  he  spoke,  acted  or  looked.  Tell 
in  your  own  words  what  Lincoln  said, 
and  if  you  ever  heard  him  tell  a  story, 
retell  it  for  the  other  thousands  who 
know   Lincoln   only   through    books. 

Every  day  The  Capital  will  print  these 
reminiscences.  They  will  brighten  your 
knowledge  of  the  country's  history.  They 
will  strengthen  your  faith  In  the  high 
ideals  that  made  Lincoln  great.  They 
will  make  you  love  Lincoln  more. 

LINCOLN  AND  A  CHILD. 

Mrs.    A.  E.    Sherman    Describes 
Vividly  Her  Impressions. 

DES  MOINES,  IA,  Feb.  5.— Editor  Cap- 
ital: Although  a  very  young  girl  at  the 
time  I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of 
seeing  and  hearing  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
one  of  his  political  debates  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  which  occurred  in  Carthage, 
Hancock    county,    Illinois. 

My  father,  Hibbard  DeLano,  waB  a 
farmer  living  some  fifteen  miles  from 
Carthage.  On  the  morning  of  this  occa- 
sion my  father,  mother,  two  brothers  and 
myself  left  the  farm  in  a  wagon  at  3 
o'clock  a.  m.  to  drive  to  Carthage  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  at  2  p.  m.  For  several 
days  before  there  had  been  heavy  rains 
and  the  mud  was  very  deep  and  In  some 
places  we  found  bridges  washed  away 
over  Bear  creek,  that  we  had  to  cross; 
but,  undaunted  by  such  obstacles,  father 
drove  the  horses  across  the  stream,  the 
water  coming  up  to,  and  sometimes  into, 
the  bed  of  the  wagon. 

I  had  heard  this  affair  talked  of  for 
weeks  before  in  the  home  and  neighbor- 
hood, my  father  being  a  staunch  repub- 
lican and  a  great  admirer  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and,  child-like  in  Imagination,  I 
expected  to  see  something  different  from 
any  one  I  had  ever  seen  before,  and  with 
intense  interest  I  -watched  for  the  com- 
ing of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  rude  plat- 
form that  had  been  erected  for  the  oc- 
casion, but  how  disappointed  I  was  and 
how  different  he  was  from  what  I  had 
been  expecting  to  see.  To  me  he  was 
nothing  more  than  a  very  tall,  slender, 
slightly  stooped,  homely  man;  with  deep- 
set  eyes,  long  arms,  large  hands  and  feet, 
large  mouth  with  a  downward  rolling  un- 
der Up.  The  only  thing  that  appealed  to 
my  childish  mind  and  attracted  my  at- 
tention was  the  deep  dimple  in  his  chin, 
like  that  of  my  much  loved  and  eldest 
brother. 

I  remember  wondering  -why  the  great 
crowds  of  people  sat  so  still  at  times 
listening,  then  made  so  much  noise  cheer- 
ing at  others,  and  why  everybody  wanted 
to  shake  hands  with  him  when  he  was 
done  speaking. 


After  eating  our  lunch  in  the  late  eve- 
ning we  turned  our  faces  homeward, 
reaching  there  In  the  early  morning  of 
the  next  day  tired  and  hungry,  yet,  even 
then,  feeling  that  some  wonderful  thing 
had  come  into  our  lives,  for  we  had  seen 
and  heard  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  In  the 
years  to  come  was  to  be  revered,  loved 
and  honored  by  the  whole  American  peo- 

Pl6AURILLA  ELIZABETH  SHERMAN. 
10SS  Enos  avenue. 


UNOOLN  IN  DISGUISE. 

Went  Through  Baltimore  to  Join 
Army  at  Washington. 

"DES  MOINES,  Feb.  4.— I  saw  Lincoln 
hoist  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  old 
Liberty  bell  In  Philadelphia  before  he 
started  In  disguise  at  night  to  go  through 
Baltimore  to  take  command  at  Washing- 
ton. 

"I  saw  him  when  he  squatted  down  on 
the  ground  and  folded  his  knees  between 
his  hands  and  watched  our  artillery  prac- 
tice when  we  had  a  strawstack  over  a 
mile  distant  for  a  target. 

"I  saw  him  when  he  visited  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  In  front  of  Petersburg. 

"Soon  there  will  be  no  living  witness 
that  saw  Lincoln  alive;  but  his  name,  like 
Washington's,  will  be  revered  as  long  as 
patriotism    lives   in   human    hearts. 

"THOMAS    G.    ORWIG, 
"Capt.  Battery  E,  First  Light  Artillery." 

HEARD  LINCOLN  SPEAK. 

H,  H.  Baldwin  Heard  Both  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas. 

Editor  Capital:  In  the  early  fall  of  1860 
when  a  boy  of  17,  I  had  the  honor  of 
hearing  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Doug- 
las speak  In  Bloomington,  Springfield  and 
Decatur,  111.  H.  H  BALDWIN." 


FATHER  MET  LINCOLN. 

The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Evans  Alsc 
Attended  His  Funeral. 

The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Evans,  now  dead 
met  Lincoln  and  attended  the  funeral  o 
the  great  president.     His  daughter,   Mis 


o 


Mamie    Evans,    1319    East     Ninth     street, 
writes  to  The  Capital: 

"My  father,  the  late  Rev.  Frank  W. 
Evans,  attended  the  funeral  of  Lincoln, 
and  mother  thinks  father  met  Lincoln, 
but  she  cannot  say  when  or  where.  She 
remembers  that  he  went  to  the  funeral. 
Father  was  chaplain  of  the  Thirty-fifth 
Iowa  Infantry  from  1862  to  1864." 


LINCOLN  REVD3WS    TROOPS. 

Des  Moines  Man  Saw  Lincoln  on 
the  Field  of  Battle. 

"DES  MOINES,  IA.,  Feb.  6.— It  was 
when  I  was  serving  as  second  lieutenant 
of  Company  A,  the  Seventeenth  regiment 
of  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  that  I  saw  Ab- 
raham Lincoln.  The  army  was  at  Fal- 
mouth and  Just  before  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville.  Lincoln  had  come  down  there 
to  review  the  troops  and  we  were  all  lined 
up  when  the  president  rode  past  on  a 
sorrel  mare.  He  was  wearing  a  plug  hat 
and  the  sight  will  never  be  effaced  from 
my  mind.  The  soldiers  cheered  him  as  he 
went  along  the  line.  I  got  a  good  glance 
at  him  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  If  he  was 
proud  of  the  soldiers   In  line. 

"D.   G.   BRUCE, 
"1S21  Harrison  avenue." 


TALKED  TO  LINCOLN. 

Des  Moines  Man  Had  a  Chat  With 
Martyr  President. 

DES  MOINES,  IA.,  Feb.  4,— First  time 
I  ever  met  Lincoln  was  at  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  in  1860,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Washington  to  be  inaugurated.  The  train 
pulled  in  at  the  depot  opposite  the  square 
and  the  thousands  of  people  gathered 
around  to  hear  what  the  great  emancipa- 
tor might  have  to  say.  I  was  only  19 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  and  like  all 
active  lads  I  got  up  close  to  the  train, 
and  when  Lincoln  came  out  on  the  rear 
platform  to  speak,  I  squatted  down  on 
the  lower  step  of  the  rear  platform.  Sev- 
eral persons  followed  him  out,  and  while 
sitting  there  Lincoln  grabbed  me  by  the 
arm  and  said,  "Bub,  get  up  and  let  these 
people  out."  Of  course,  I  got  up.  Lin- 
coln spoke  fifteen  minutes  and  the  crowd 
cheered  him   and   cheered  him. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  at  Chat- 
tanooga at  General  Thomas'  headquar- 
ters.I  had  Just  brought  In  a  message  from 
General  Wilder,  and  Lincoln  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  headquarters.  I  ap- 
proached him  and  chatted  with  him  quite 
pleasantly  for  a  few  moments,  and  told 
him  about  the  time  he  told  me  to  get 
up  off  the  step.  "Well,  well,"  he  said, 
"so  you're  that  lad.  I  remember  the  in- 
cident distinctly."  I  never  met  him  after 
that.  He  was  a  very  kind  man,  and  his 
air  was  one  of  equality  to  all  who  met 
htm.  h.  S.  LUCAS. 

9S5  W.  Thirteenth  St. 


^ 
^ 
^ 


LINCOLN  IN  STATE. 

J.  W.  Russell  Stood  in  Line  Eight 
Hours  to  View  Remains. 

J.  W.  Russell  of  3805  Bowdoln  street, 
Des  Moines,  saw  the  body  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  it  lay  in  state  In  New  York 
before  the  funeral.  He  writes:  "I  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  lay  In  state  in 
the  city  hall,  New  York,  In  1865.  I  stood 
in  line  eight  hours  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  view  the  remains." 

LINCOLN    AT     CONVENTION. 

Des     Moines     Man    Saw     Rails 
Brought  Into  Convention  Hall. 

Editor  Capital:  As  requested  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Agraham  Lincoln  deliver  Ills 
great  speech  before  the  republican  state 
convention  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  June.  I 
think,    1858. 


S*at,    1868.     1*7   Report,    m.,   ,n  A"a 

the  republican  state     W   h'm'    X   «ilnk     at 
at  Decatur,  m  co™tlon  May,  mf 

Macon  county)  and  f  5  the  Dart  of 
"X  ^reyVC:  a"  I  know  thes°ef  , 

ln  the  old  state  nous'  £"« at.  hIs  ro"m8 
only  Intended  a  £',.  **WbH  I 
insistence  the  call  h  CaI1'    bu'    at   his 

than  an  hour  I  ren^* a  ^  of  Lore 
Lincoln's  speech  V™**1  that  after 
June,  1858,  C.  B  Sanni  c°nvention  of 
was  called  out  and  ?»  "  °f  Galena>  I" 
Win's  speech  he  said"  .8tpeak1^  <*  Lin! 
"subsider;"  in  «  *aId  '*  wae  a  regular 
half   a   do.en^sp^rs6110"^  ^o: 

o"°the  'oo^^t;-?^'  ^ 
went  he  was  followed  h^erevor  LInc°ln 
egates,  reminding  one  L  v"0™1  0t  deI" 
a  olrous  band  wa™„  t  boys  blowing 
write  more  of '  the Teeoort  ^W  "ke  *° 
forbear.  Tour  old  «!,»?^vdebate'  but  I 
ital  admirer,  d    subscriber   and   Cap- 

"19   Twelfth   street  ARMOUR. 

SHE  HEARDljrtfcOLN 

^^wtdIeSna?eroldWh- 

I  was    only   ,     ra7r2  native  town.) 

but   his  looks  «^d  man^lr  /°   J'eara   o!d 
very  much.  manner  Impressed  me 

entsTn^nfif  *™S  a°ohtion  par, 
the  good  and  Jreat  olamSTt0Wn  with 
could  not  fall  to^ememhl  Love-»°y,  I 
memorable  year  when  f«f  ^Uch  of  that 
there  was  a  "rmuhuJZ  th*  flrst  0ln« 
Republican  candidate  John^P^'^'^  a 
*»■  the.  presidency.  a„S  ?t  wafrT^ 
«rst  campaign  that  ^  .  durlnir 
,  incoln  came  to  our  *Lt  ♦  Iminortal 
f«Poke  to  an  immense  crowd  tT"  and 
than  grlad  to  add  my  name  to  ^  m°r9 
heard  Abraham  Lincoln      i>  h°Se  who. 

(MRS.)   SARAH  BrNowA^e^°tfuIly- 
8405  Sixth    avenue        HAM  ROWLAND. 

VOTED  PORLINCOLN. 
W.  D.  Forbes  Cast  His  First  Vote 

^torSplt^0?1?^18^ 

raham   Llnco  n   Opo.k    »*   £*   heard   Ab" 
the  presidential    £?™~  f     °reSon,    111.,    m 

had  The  Pleasure^Crtn^r1,8561  X  k,s° 
■(Douglas  in  their  famous  dfb  V"00'"  and 
fort,  111.,  in  1SB8i  rS't^'V'  Fre9" 
*n  covered  wagon  -(prato-  !  £r"flve  mlles 
"orated  for  the  occasion??* 8Cho?ne«  <3ec- 
eral  wagons  and  a  i  5e  beinS  sev- 
Party.  i  a]so  on  two?  n-  .  °lub  ln  th« 
the  home  of  Lincoln  V«f°ns  visit^ 
now  maintained  as  a  r«mnlnS?e!d-  *", 
building  and  is  in^haV^  y  h]st°rica! 
Mrs.  Abraham  LtooST  Mv  «lative  °f 
-for  Abraham  Iffi^g  ,£*  *I 
^-   D.  FORBIS 

HEARD  "T^BEBATE. 
L  sWes  Heard  thhe  De 

E^to^CapttaTTwS^'   IIL 

**•  memof  able 
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THE  VINCENNES  SU 


Born  near  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. When  nine  years  of  age 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Ken- 
tucky. Located  at  Vincennes  in 
1805.  Same  year  purchased  a 
farm  of  200  acres  in  Knox  county, 
Indiana.  Laid  out  the  town  of 
Bruceville  in  1817.  Took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  General  Harrison's 
campaigns  against  the  Indians. 
Helped  build  Fort  Harrison  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  For 
years  he  conducted  a  tavern  at 
Bruceville.  He  was  the  father  of 
25  children. 


(1)    John    Badollet,    (1758-1837). 

Born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
the  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister. 
Was  boyhood  friend  of  Albert  Gal- 
latin, who  became  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  President  Jeffer- 
son's cabinet.  Deciding  to  mi- 
grate to  America  in  1776,  and 
being  without  sufficient  funds  for 
the  passage  of  bcth,  they  pooled 
their  resources  and  drew  lots.  Gal- 
latin won,  and  out  of  his  first 
earnings  in  America,  sent  for 
Badollet.  Through  Gallatin's  influ- 
ence, Badollet,  was  appointed 
Registrar  of  the  United  States 
land  office  in  Vincennes  in  1804, 
and  served  until  1836,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Albert 
Gallatin  Badollet,  who  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  first  class  to  graduate 
from  the  United  States  military 
academy.  John  Badollet  was 
member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  first  constitution  of 
Indiana  in   1816. 


(2)    William    Jones,    (1800-1864). 

Born  at  Vincennes,  the  son  of 
a  Scotchman  who  had  been  the 
proprietor  of  the  first  hotel  at 
Vincennes,  called  the  "Jones  Box." 
Lived  at  Vincennes  until  27  years 
old.  Established  a  store  and  was 
postmaster  at  Jonesboro,  a  pioneer 
settlement  near  the  Lincoln  home 
in  Spencer  county,  Indiana.  Served 
as  a  member  of  the  Indiana  legis- 
lature as  the  representative  from 
Spencer  county  from  1838  to 
1841.  Became  a  colonel  in  the 
Civil  war,  and  was  killed  at  the 
attle  of  Atlanta,  July  22,  1864. 


(7)    J6kn    LeW,    (1796-1373). 

Born  at  New  London,  Conn, 
Graduated  from  Yale  at  18.  Lo- 
cated at  Vincennes  in  1817. 
Served  a  term  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney, and  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  in   1823.     Elected  Cn- 


Knew  Lincoln 

These  are  pictures  of  men 
I  prominent  in  Vincennes  when 
Lincoln  came  here  in  1830. 
They  are  the  men  mentioned  in 
the  historical  article  written  by 
Cutris  Shake  found  elsewhere. 

You  will  note  a  number  after 
each  name.  These  numbers  cor- 
respond with  numbers  in  Mr. 
Shake's  article  and  are  placed 
for  easy  reference. 


cuit  judge  in  1830.  Appointed  I 
by  President  Van  Buren  as  re-  \ 
ceiver  of  public  moneys  for  the 
Vincennes  district  in  1838.  Re- 
moved to  Evansville,  Indiana,  in 
1851.  Appointed  Judge  of  Court 
of  Land  Claims  for  Indiana  and 
Illinois  in  1855.  Elected  to  Con- 
gress from  First  Indiana  District 
in  1860;  re-elected,  1862.  Prose- 
cuted the  claim  of  Col.  Francis 
Vigo  against  the  United  States. 
Served  as  president  of  the  Indi- 
ana Historical  society.  Author  of 
"Colonial  History  of  Vincennes," 
first  delivered  before  the  Vin- 
cennes Historical  and  Antiquarian 
society,  Feb.  22,  1839,  and  revised 
in  1858.     Buried  at  Vincennes. 


(8)  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  (1811-1876). 

Born  in  Lawrence  county,  Illi- 
nois, opposite  Vincennes,  the  son 
of  Capt.  Toussaint  Dubois,  pioneer 
French  trader.  Educated  at  In- 
diana university.  Served  in  Illi- 
nois legislature  from  1834  to  1840, 
also  from  1842  to  1844.  Was 
County  Clerk,  County  Judge, 
Recorder  of  U.  S.  Land  Office  at 
Palestine,  Illinois,  and  State  Audi- 
tor from  1857  to  1865.  Was  a 
prominent  Whig  and  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  Republican 
party.  Intimate  friend  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  throughout  his  poli- 
tical career,  and  one  of  the  active 
pall  bearers  at  his  funeral.  Ho 
urged  Richard  Yates,  the  war 
governor  of  Illinois,  to  give  U.  S. 
Grant  the  commission  that  started 
him  on  his  illustrious  career.  He 
was  the  father  of  Hon.  Fred  T. 
Dubois,  late  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 


partment  of  Transylvania  univer-  ' 
sity  in  1837.  Located  at  Vincennes 
and  began  practice  of  the  law 
there  in  1844.  Soon  became  a 
leading  member  of  the  bar.  Took 
an  active  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party.  Was 
twice  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  served  one  term  as 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Recruited 
a  regiment  for  service  in  the 
Civil  war.  Nominated  for  Con- 
gress in  I860,  but  was  defeated. 
Took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
internal  improvements,  including 
the  Ohio  &  Mississippi,  Evansville 
&  Terre  Haute,  and  Cairo  &  Vin- 
cennes railroads.  Member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Vincennes 
university. 


Vincennes  welcomes  new  indus- 
tries and  investments  and  its  com- 
mercial organizations  stand  ready 
to  assist  them. 

Vincennes  has  an  area  of  three 
square  miles  and  its  population  ex- 
ceeds 20,000  of  which  0G.3  per 
cent  are  Americans. 

Vincennes  streets  are  practically 
all  paved,  the  paving  being  of  the 
highest  quality — asphalt  having 
been  used. 

Vincennes  has  more  than  4  miles 
of  boulevard  lights  and  is  3  splen- 
didly illuminated  city. 

ABE  WEST  FALL  JUROR 

Abe  WestfaH  was  foreman  of 
the  Knox  County  ^rand  jury  in 
t'  e  September  couri   (if  J.^iO. 


(9)    Cyrus  M.  Allen,  (1817-1883) 

Born    in    Clark    county, 
tucky.      Graduated   from  law   de- 


(4)   Abner  T.  Ellis,    (1805-1864). 

Born  in  Connecticut.  Educated 
at  Brown  university  and  studied 
law  at  Harvard.  Admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1828.  Came  to  Vincennes 
and  began  the  practice  of  law. 
He  was  eminently  successful  in 
his  profession.  He  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  board  of 
Ketl_  { trustees  of  the  Borough  of  Vin- 
cennes. He  was  one  of  the  active 
promoters  in  organizing  the  Wa- 
bash Navigation  Company  and 


building  the  locks  and  dam  at  the 
Grand  Rapids  of  the  Wabash  river, 
near  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad 
company,  which^built  what  is  now 
that  part  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
extending  from  Cincinnati  to  St. 
Louis.  He  served  as  probate 
judge  of  Knox  county,  and  also 
as  state  senator. 


(5)    WiUiam    W.    Carr,     (1822- 

1847). 
Born  in  Vincennes,  the  step-son 
of  Judge  John  Moore,  the  first 
mayor  of  Vincennes.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  in  his  twenty-first  year. 
Was  well  educated,  and  a  bril- 
liant lawyer.  Appointed  by  the 
court  as  prosecuting  attorney  in 
1845.  He  was  a  fluent  and  elo- 
quent speaker  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  councils  of  the 
Democratic  party.  President  Polk 
appointed  him  secretary  of  Ore- 
gon territory,  but  he  held  the 
position  for  only  a  short  time, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
in  consequence  of  failing  health. 


3  who  knew  Lincoln 
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ASSES  102D  BIRTHDAY., 

rfaf  Friend 


• 


John   A.   Stewart  Persoi 
of  Lincoln. 

iu.v.RRISTOWTSr,  N.  J.,  August  25.—- 
John  A.  Stewart,  "the  grand  old  man 
of  Wall  street,"  personal  friend  of 
Lincoln,  and  president  pro  tern  of 
Princeton  University  after  "YVoodrow 
Wilson's  resignation,  today  observed 
his  102d  birthday  at  his  country  home 
here.  Because  of  his  delicate  health 
the  day  was  observed  in  quiet  fashion. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  during-  the 
Cleveland  administration.  He  is  the 
oldest  living  alumnus  of  Columbia 
University. 


i  Another   Lincoln    Reminiscence. 

/  Garden  Ci?yT*TCS5'.-ro  The  Star: 
Recent  accounts  of  contacts  with 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  the  time  ol 
theiK  famous  debates  suggest  my  own 
experience.,  .1  was  on  the  platform 
witirfhese  two  famous  men  at  Ot- 
SwVlU..  in  1858.  I  shook  hands 
with  them  and  sang  a  little  song 
about  them,  I  was  a  small  boy,  of 
course,  at  the  time.  Fifty  years  later 
there  was  a  big  rally  at  Ottawa,  ana 
all  who  had  been  present  on  the 
previous  occasion  were  invited.  So  i 
went,  from  my  present  home  here. 
And  I  received  a  jd]k*adge,W*tii  Lin- 
coln's picture"bn  it!  Now  doesnt 
that  beat  the  rest  of  them? 

C.  S.  Ebeksol, 


WATCHED  "ABE"  SPLIT  RAILS 

Aged     Minister,     Whose     Father     Em- 
ployed Lincoln,  Visits  Paoll./tf/fr 

[Special  to  The  Indianapolis  News.] 
PAOLI.  Ind..  July  15.— The  J|ffy,  and 
Mrs.  T|frwiyn™  .Tones.. of  Lake  Weir,  Fla.. 
are  visiting  friends  in  Paoll  this  week. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  who  Is  eighty-six 
years  old,  was  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  church 
at  this  place  from  1868  to  1870.  He  retains 
his  vigor  and  manhood  remarkably  well 
and  delivered  an  able  sermon  at  the  M. 
E.  church  here  last  Sunday  evening.  His 
grandfather,  John  Jones,  was  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  army  of  Virginia  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  his  grandfather's 
brother,  William  Jones,  was  a  flfer  in  the 
samo  army. 

The  aged  minister  is  a  native  of  S'pencer 
county  and  lived  near  the  Lincoln  farm. 
His  father  often  employed  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  work  for  him  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones  remembers  watching  Abe  split  rails. 
His  oldest  brother  shared  his  room  with 
Lincoln  while  he  was  so  employed. 


r"  "    Kansas  -Qitj  jjj  S{3j 
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Reminiscences  of  several 


brink  a  Day  His  Recipe^ 
for  Rounding  Out  Century 


S.  Willard  Sinn's  reqipe  for  Ion 
'gevity,  promulgated  as  he  cele 
brated  his  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary today,  is  a  five-mile  tramp 
daily,  no  tobacco  and  a  cocktail  a 
dav  before  a  light  .dinner. 

Saxton.  who  was  commissioned  a 
captain  bv  Lincoln  in  1862  and  after 

—     -     -  o      Hivieinn 


with  his  wife,  who  is  92,  his 
and  three  daughters.  He  has  five 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grand- 
child. .     .       . 

After  receiving  his  commission  in 
1862,  he  was  sent  to  Beauforty, 
S.  C,  where  his  brother.  Brig.  Gen. 
Rufus  Saxton,  was  military  gov- 
ernor.    He  served  until  the  end  rf 


the    C 


became    a    division    hostilities 

ROCHESTER    N.    Y.    AMERICAS 
AUGUST  18,  1929 


Godfrey  Dillaway,  Commander 
of  Van  Houten  Post,  G.  A.  R. 

ri-nrifrpy  DUlaway,  who  at  nineteen 
witnessed  the  HIBWguratton  of  gresi- . 
dent  Lincoln,  long  in  the  Govern: 


Washington  and  Brooklyn, 
died  yesterday  in  his  home  m  Jersey 
City.  He  will  be  given  a  military 
funeral  to-morrow.  .      j 

Mr  Dillaway,  who  was  in  his  eigniy- 
seventh  year  was  Commander  of  the 
Van  Houten  Post,  G.  A.  R.  H3  en- 
listed with  the  New  Jersey  Volunteers 
when  he  was  twenty-one  and  was 
wounded  at  Fredericksburg--wher 
saw  Col.  Van  Houten  killed. 


BE-W  YORK  CITY  WOREI5 
AUGUST  30,  1929 


Man  Who  Sang  At  Funeral 
Of  Lincoln  Has  93rd  Birthday 

PocateUoTldahoTAug.  27— Thomas.. 
Eaong  waryia  father  of  Mrs.  I.  H. 
Masters,  prominent  Pocatello  musi- 
cian andSole  survivor  of  the  chorus 
pi  300  which  sang  at  the  funeral 
Service  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, recently  celebrated  his  nine- 
ty-third birthday.  .': 

Mr  Harris  was  a  resident  of 
Springfield,  111.,  and  operated  a  pho- 
tography shop  next  door  to  the  of- 
of   Abraham   Lincoln. 


f\ 
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UNION  ARMY  COMRADES-IN-ARMS 


-•.  Joseph  Garrison,   also  of 
Pitman,  who  rode  JTTJOl      lilies  from  near  Abraham  Lincoln's   birthplace  to 


Left  to  right:    -Togepb  Fraser.   Pitman.   N.   J. 
niles  from  near  Abrah 
join  his  home  town  regiment  at  Cold  Spring,  «*6tateuttfN 


the    25th 
Glass- 


New  Jersey  Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment,  and  Samuel  S.  Led 
boro,  who  gives  an  annual  picnic  to  the  gradually  dimimsnnig  number  of 
veterans  of  the  regiment.  All  three  men  were  comrades  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  have  been  recently  joining  with  World  War  veterans  in  their  an- 
nual reunions.  Their  1929  gathering  was  held  recently  on  Mr.  Ledden's 
farm,  in  Elk  township,  near  Glassboro. 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
AUGUST  19,  1929 


HEV,     GEORGE     A.     MII-LS. 

/The  Rev.  George  Addison  Mills, 
pastor  emeritus  of  the  Federated 
Church  of  Limerick,  Me.,  and  the 
oldest  Inhabitant  of  that  town,  died 
on  Saturday  after  a  lingering  illness, 
it  was  lear-hed  here  today.  lie  was 
90  years  old. 

Mr.  Mills  was  born  in  this  city 
on  February  15,  1839.  He  attended 
Rutgers  College  and  the  New  Bruns- 
'wick  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
pastor  of  Dutch  Reformed  churches 
in  this  State  at  Copake,  Castleton 
and  Bacon  Hill,  and  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  Rochester,  N.  H., 
I  Newport,  Vt.,  and  Dennysville  and 
Limerick,  Me.  He  married  Sarah 
Williams  Sherman  of  Nauga'tuck, 
Conn.,  and  on  her  death  in  1890  mar- 
ried Emily  Deering  Jordan  of  Lim- 
erick, who  died  in  1925. 

He  is  survived  by  a  son,  the  Rev. 
George  Sherman  Mills  of  Chicago; 
by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Esther  M.  Haw- 
thorne of  Middleboro,  Mass.,  and  by 
three  grandchildren  and  five  great- 
grandchildren. It  was  said  that  one' 
of  his  most  vivid  memories  was  of 
the  occasion  of  his  shaking  handfc 
with  Ahraham  Lincoln. 


WW  YORK  CITY  SUW 

SEPTEMBER  3,  1929, 


Aged  Nomads  Plan  \j 
Additional  Conquest  I 
For  Winter  Season 

|  Rochaster,  Aug.  10.— Rochester's 
ninety-five  and  "over  eighty,,  if  you  j 
(please"  year-old  vagabonds  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  from  Florida  to 
spend  the  summer  and  to  plan  for 
more  winter  conquests.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Dusenbery  are  the  vagabonds  in 
question. 

Mr.  Dusenbery  is  a  Civil  War  vet- 
eran. Both  are  in  the  best  of  health 
and  enjoy  touring  about  the  country, 
making  trips  that  would  cause  people 
one-fourth  their  age  to  hesitate.  Mr. 
Dusenbery  drove  all  the  way  to  Flor- 
ida and  back,  and  arrived  in  the  best 
of  health.  Mrs.  Dusenbery  complained 
'only  of  feeling  a  bit  tired,  due,  she 
hastened  to  explain,  to  the  length  of 
the  trip.  At  this  her  husband  accused 
her  of  getting  old. 

The  couple  was  married  at  the  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian  Church  in  1860,  and 
soon  after  Mr.  Dusenbery  answered 
the  call  for  volunteers  issued  by  Fres- 
idernTyn^oln.  They  were  reumted 
|  after  thenar,  and  *»*«  lived  in 
Rochester  ever  ^c'  "TflSes 
trips  about  these  United  States 


trips  about  these 


J.E.  BOOS  WANTS  LETTERS  OF 
VETERANS  WHO  SAW  LINCOLN 

Mount  Morris,  Aug.  10 — John  E. 
Boos  of  Albany  is  collecting  letters 
from  all  Civil  War  veterans  of  New 
York  State  now  living,  who  -nw  AiWA- 
haml(ii»9ln..  Mr.  Boos  has  written 
**«0flrTeous  letter  to  George  M.  Shull 
of  this  village,  thanking  him  for  a 
letter,  stating  at  what  time  and  where 
Shull  saw  Lincoln — which  was  at  Gen. 
Grant's  headquarters,  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  in  the  winter  of  1864-65. 

These  letters  will  be  printed  on 
heavy  paper,  bound  in  leather  and 
presented  to  the  library  at  Albany, 
"where  they  can  remain  as  a  refer- 
ence for  students  of  the  conflict  that 
saved  the  Union." 


iSUFFALO.  W.  Y.  Exr*i4SS 
AUGUST  11,  1929 


.        CODFRKV    DILLAWAY. 

Godfrey  Dillaway,  commander  of 
the  Van  Houten  Post  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  will  be  buried 
with  full  military  honors  on  Satur- 
day. He  was  87  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  At  the  age  of 
19  he  witnessed  the  inauguration  of 
FresicT^afca^liWBifcujnid  enlisted  with 
the  Twenty-first  Ne^sJersey  Volun- 
teers the  next  year.        \ 

He  frequently  recalled  how  while 
bo  lay  wounded  in  the  Judiciary 
Square   Hospital,   opposite   the   White 


?e  in  Wa 


ihingtoy   t 


he  President 


called  daily  with  the  newspapers  and 
oranges  for  "his  boys."  Until  .  he 
was  83  years  old  Mr.  Dillaway  was 
employed  in  the  Government  service 
in  Brooklyn  and  Washington. 
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PIONEER  RESIDENTS  OF  CITY 
WHO  KNEW  EMANCIPATOR  TELL 
STORIES  OF  HIS  LIFE  IN  CITY 


/ 


Eleven  persons — six  men  and  fiv 
«' <>ni en — who  actually  knew  LiDcoln 
w'ere  guests  of  honor  Saturday  after- 
noon 


3  louse.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Maria 
Sleinmons,  attended  with  them  and 
Lincoln  placed  his  signature  in  an 
autograph  book  belonging  to  her. 
t  one  of  the  most  interesting    This  precious  book  is  now  the  prop- 


meetings  which  the  Springfield  Wo-  erty  of  Mrs.  Slcmmons'  son,  Charles 

mans    club    has    ever    held    and    one  Slemruons,  who  resides  in  Oak  lWk. 

...        .,,  ,.            ,           ,*      ,  Mrs.    Lou    R.    Dodd,    said   that   she 

which   W!ll  linger   long  in   the  mem-  „hook    hands    with    Lilicoln    several 

ories  of  those  in  attendance.  times    during    the    political    meetings 

Planned  bv  the  Over  the  Teacups  in    the   sixties.     Likewise   B.   F.   Tal- 

department  of  the  club  of  which  Mrs.  £«««  ^\^T^^l  £l 

H.    T.    Morrison    is    chairman,    the  mical   meetings  of  that   period  when 

meeting    was     held     in     the     Illinois  Lincoln  whs  running  for  president. 

State    Historical    library    with    Miss  DeAVitt  Smith's  father  and  Lincoln 


were  intimate  friends  and  Lincoln 
visited  at  the  Smith  home  many 
times,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  who 
said  he  remembers  vividly  the  visits 
of  Lincoln  to  his  father's  home.  De- 
AA'itt  Smith  and  Robert  Lincoln  were 
schoolmates. 

George  Brinkerhoff,  who  has  re- 
sided in'  his  present  home  at  510 
Keys  avenue  for  fifty-eight  years, 
had  any  number  of  interesting  stories 
to  tell  about  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Capps  of  Prosser,  Wash., 
when  a  small  girl  resided  across  the 
street  from  the  present  Lincoln 
|  homestead  on  the  corner  where  the 
Elshoff   grocery   store     now     stands. 

of  honor  arrived  and  fe^S  V^ost^Setel 


Georgia  L.  Osborne  and  Mrs.  Edna 
Orendorff  Macpherson  as  hostesses 
and  Paul  Angle,  secretary  of  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  association,  as 
the  speaker.  Mr.  Angle,  a  pleasing 
speaker,  used  "Springfield  Lincoln 
Lore"  is  his  subject  and  told  of  In- 
cidents surrounding  the  emancipa- 
tor's life  from  his  arrival  in  the 
city,  through  his  early  life,  his  mar- 
riage, his  election  to  the  presidency 
and  his   burial. 

All    Knew    Lincoln. 


were  introduced  to  each  other,  the 
small  circle  buzzed  with  stories  ofi 
Lincoln.  Some  had  met  Lincoln  anc 
shaken  hands  with  him  at  politica 
meetings,  others  had  met  him  i 
their  own  homes  when  he  visite 
there  and  still  others  were  of  th 
bors.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mi 
Angle's  talk,  the  more  able  of  th 
guests  of  honor  surrounded  him 
eager  to  discuss  with  him  incident 
connected  with  Lincoln's  life, 

The  oldest  person  present  who  wa 
personally  acquainted  with  Lincoli 
was  Thomas  H.  Earnest,  322  Sout 
Glenwood  avenue,  who  will  be  ninet; 
years  of  age  in  two  months.  Othe 
guests  of  honor  were:  Mrs.  E.  £ 
Gehlman,  231  East  Jackson  streel 
who  will  be  90  years  in  November 
George  M.  Brinkerhoff,  515  Keys  ave 
nue,  aged  87;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Capp 
of  Prosser,  Wash.,  former  residen 
of  this  city  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Johi 

E.  Bretz,  aged  85  years;  DeWit 
Smith,  625  South  Second  street,  aged 
S3  years;  W.  P.  Thayer,  610  South 
Seventh  street,  aged  81  years;  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Grimsley,  King's  Daughters 
home,  aged  SO;  Mrs.  W.  O.  Converse, 
Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln,  aged  79;   B. 

F.  Talbott,  1733  South  Fourth  street,  [ 
who    will 

Thursday;     Mrs.    Lou 
Adelia    street,    aged 
Diller,    511    West    Carpenter    street,  facts, 


'and  while  in  the  west  she  is  in  de- 
mand as  a  Cincoln  speaker  in  the 
various  schools. 

"When  I  was  a  very  small  child 
Lincoln  came  to  our  house  every 
morning  during  the  summer  time  to 
get  a  shovel  of  coal  with  which  to 
start  the  fire,"  Mrs.  Capps  said 
.■when  asked  about  Lincoln. 

"In  the  summer?"  the  writer 
Questioned. 

"Yes.''  Mrs.  Capps  replied.  "You 
see  in  those  clays  matches  were  very 
scarce  and  it  was  the  custom  to 
cover  the  fire  in  order  to  keep  it 
going.  One  day  our  fire  had  gone 
out  and  my  father  gave  Mr.  Lincoln 
some  matches  and  he  replied  to  mv 
father,  T  didn't  think  of  matches."  " 
"After  we  moved  to  Mt.  Pulaski, 
which  was  then  the  county  seat  of 
Logan  county,  Lincoln  would  hold 
court  there  two  weeks  a  year,  one 
in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall  and 
while  there  he  was  always  a  guest 
at  our  home.  After  the  county  seat 
was  changed  we  saw  him  at  the 
Whig-Democrat  meetings.' 
Mr.  Angle's  Talk. 
Mr.  Angle's  talk  was  an  unusually 
interesting  one  and  the  guests  of 
honor  displayed  much  interest  in  it. 
"I  feel  extremely  diffident  about 
saying  anything  at  this  meeting," 
Mr.  Angle  said.  "Here  beside  me 
are  men  and  woman  who  actually 
saw  and  knew  Abraham  Lincoln.  To 
them  he  was  a  living  flesh  and  blood 
figure— and  to  them,  I  dare  say,  be 
ains  real.     But  to  me,  and  to  all 


aged   73. 


be    79    years    of    age    next  I  the    rest    of    us    here    this    afternoon, 

R.    Dodd,    401  he  is  a  figure  of  the  imagination.  AVe 

4-     anrl     Isaac   niay    read    wh°le    libraries    of    books 

ac  about   him,    we   may   add    many    new 

to     the     fund     of     information 


but  none  of  us  can 
the  same  feeling  about 
Py  the'  gue^s  "oY  hon0;."Mrs:  W.'  O.  ^iS'S^^HE^S 
Converse,  with  her  father,  T.  S.  Lit-  therefore  they  have  a  heritage  that 
tie,  attended  the  farewell  reception  none  of  us  may  ever  possess.  To 
held  at  the  Chenery  house  for  Lin-  s.^"d,  „,befoTre  then\  and  speak  of 
coin    before    he    left    for    the    White  ^amoun^o?'"  ou^*     *     ?**? 


"Mrs.  Morrison  has  asked  me  to 
speak  or  'Springfield's  Lincoln  Lore,' 
meaning,  I  think,  for  me  to  say 
.something  about  Lincoln's  life  so  far 
as  it  pertained  particularly  to 
Springfield.  The  best  way  to  do  that, 
I  believe,  is  to  build  our  story 
around  physical  landmarks:  The 
Lincoln  home,  the  old  state  house, 
other  buildings  still  standing— and 
lacking  buildings,  locations  on  which 
.structures  Lincoln  knew  were  once 
situated." 

Mr.    Angle    then    told    in    detail    of 

•Lincoln's  arrival  here,  of  Speed's 
store,  the  Lincoln  and  Stuart  law 
office,  Hoffman's  court  house,  the 
Lincoln  and  Logan  office,  the  Lin- 
coln and  Herndon  office,  incidents 
concerning  Lincoln's  marriage  and 
his  early  married  life,  his  early  leg- 
islative experience,  legal  work,  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  and  other  facts 
familiar  to  most  Springt'ieldians. 

"Now,  while  I  have  spoken  to  a 
certain  extent  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
president-elect  of  the  United  States," 
he  continued,  "most  of  what  I  have 
said  has  to  do  with  him  as  a  resi- 
dent of  Springfield;  perhaps  not  an 
ordinary  resident,  and  yet,  consid- 
!  ered  from  a  contemporaneous  per- 
:  spective,  not  so  very  much  different 

from  many  other  men  well  known  to 
all;  a  prominent  lawyer,  an  outstand- 
ing politician — but  most  of  all  a  nor- 
mal  citizen  of  a  small  mid-;western 
town." 

Mr.  Angle  then  detailed  the  work 
of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  associa- 
tion, of  which  he  is  secretary. 
Tells  Association  Work 
,  "The  Lincoln  Centennial  associa- 
tion," he  said,  "is  engaged  in  a  piece 
of  work  which  has  impressed  upon 
me  a  new  view  of  Lincoln.  AVe  arc 
trying  to  locate  him,  and  ascertain 
his  activities,  upon  every  day  of 
every  year  of  his  life  in  Illinois.  We 
started  with  1S5S,  that  being  a  par- 
ticularly colorful  and  important  year. 
So  far  we  have  filled  in  nearly  200 
of  the  365  days  in  that  year  and  have 
published  the  result  in  tentative  form. 
The  work  of  compilation  has  im- 
pressed upon  me  as  never  before  how 
much  of  Lincoln's  time  was  spent  in 
the  ordinary,  day-by-day  activities 
that  wake  up  your  days  and  mine. 
Biographies  cannot  bring  this  out, 
for  space  limitation*;,  and  the  theory 
of  history  require  that  only  those 
facts  and  incidents  which  have  im- 
portance— "significance" — be  stressed. 

"So  far  as  I  know,  all  literature  is 
similarly  selective.  The  only  excep- 
tion which  I  know  is  James  Joyce's 
"Ulysses,"  in  which  the  author  tries 
to  depict  existence  in  its  entirety- 
thoughts  as  well  as  actions,  and  all 
thoughts  and  all  actions.  Restricting 
himself  to  one  individual,  he  is  able 
to  cover  only  twenty-four  hours,  and 
to  do  even  that  requires  a  bulky  vol- 
ume several  times  the  size  of  the  or- 
dinary novel. 

"But  Lincoln's  years  in  Springfield 
were  mainly  given  over  to  the  or- 
dinary, normal  things  of  life.  For 
him  that  meant  drawing  legal  pa- 
pers, filing  them  with  the  clerks  of 
court,  arguing  cases,  writing  letters, 
reading  newspapers,  telling  stories — 
and  again  thinking  for  hours  at  a 
stretch  in  deepest  melancholy — doing 
tasks  around  his  home — all  in  the 
same  fashion  as  numberless  others 
of  his  time.  I  wish  I  were  orator 
enough  to  paint  a  word  picture  so 
real  and  vivid  that  you  would  re- 
member it.  Imagine,  some^ morning 
like  today  seventy  or  sev'enty-five 
years  ago.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  coming  to 
his  office,  later  than  most  of  his  fel- 
low lawyers.  Dressed  in  a  tall  silk 
hat,  black  suit,  a  heavy  shawl 
thrown  over  his  shoulders,  he  walks 
with  a  queer  shuffling  gait.  Soli- 
tary, he  proceeds  across  the  square 
to  a  stairway  on  the  west  side,  over 
which  hangs  a  creaking  sign,  Lin- 
coln and  Herndon.  Attorneys-at-Law. 
Stooping,  he  climbs  the  stairs,  there 
to  do  just  about  what  dozens  of  r.<i101. 
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PIONEER  RESIDENTS  OF  CITY 
WHO  KNEW  EMANCIPATOR  TELL 
,      STORIES  OF  HIS  LIFE  IN  CITY 
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Eleven   persons— six  men  and  fiveLincoln's     arrival     her 


Bomen-vlio  actually  knew  Lincoln 
were  guests  of  honor  Saturday  after- 
noon at  one  of  the  most  interesting 
meetings  which  the  Springfield  Ro- 
man's club  has  ever  held  and  one 
which  will  linger  long  in  the  mem- 
ories  of   those  in   attendance. 

Planned  by  the  Over  the  Teacups 
department  of  the  club  of  which  Mrs. 
H;  T.  Morrison  is  chairman,  the 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  library  with  Miss 
Georgia  L.  Osborne  and  Mrs.  Edna 
Orendorff  Macpherson  as  hostesses 
and  Paul  Angle,  secretary  of  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  association,  as 
the  speaker.  Mr.  Angle,  a  pleasing 
speaker,  used  "Springfield  Lincoln 
Lore"  is  his  subject  and  told  of  in- 
cidents surrounding  the  emancipa- 
tor's life  from  his  arrival  in  the 
city,  through  his  early  life,  his  mar- 
riage, his  election  to  the  presidency 
and  his   burial. 

All  Knew  Lincoln. 
As  the  guests  of  honor  arrived  and 
Vere  introduced  to  each  other,  the 
small'  circle  buzzed  with  stories  of 
Lincoln.  Some  had  met  Lincoln  and 
shaken  hands  with  him  at  political 
meetings,  others  had  met  him  in 
their  own  homes  when  he  visited 
there  and  still  others  were  of  the 
boss.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Angle's  talk,  the  more  able  of  the 
guests  of  honor  surrounded  him, 
^ager  to  discuss  with  him  incidents 
connected  with  Lincoln's  life. 


of    Speed'i 


store,  the  Lincoln  and  Stuart  law 
office,  J?  r;'man's  court  house,  the 
Lincoln  .urn  Logan  office,  Die  Lin- 
coln and  Herndon  office,  incidents 
concerning  Lincoln's  marriage  and 
his  early  married  life,  his  early  leg- 
islative experience,  legal  work,  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  and  other  facts 
familiar  to  most  Springfieldians. 

".Vow,  while  £  have  spoken  to  a 
certain  extent  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
president-elect  of  the  United  States," 
he  continued,  "most  of  what  1  have 
said  iias  to  do  with  him  as  a  resi- 
dent of  Springfield;  perhaps  not  an 
ordinary  resident,  and  yet,  consid- 
ered from  a  contemporaneous  per- 
spective, not  so  very  much  different 

from  many  other  men  well  known  to 
all;  a  prominent  lawyer,  an  outstand- 
ing politician — but  most  of  all  a  nor- 
mal  citizen   of  a  small   mid-western 
town." 

Mr.  Angle  then  detailed  the  work 
of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  associa- 
tion, of  which  ho  is  secretary. 

Tells  Association  Work 
"The  Lincoln  Centennial  associa- 
tion," he  said,  "is  engaged  in  a  piece 
of  work  which  has  impressed  upon 
me  a  new  view  of  Lincoln.  We  are 
trying  to  locate  him,  and  ascertain 
his  activities,  upon  every  day  of 
every  year  of  his  life  in  Illinois.  We 
started  with  1858,  that  being  a  par- 
ticularly colorful  and  important  year. 
So  far  we  have  filled  in  nearly  200 
of  the  365  days  in  that  year  and  have 
published  the  result  in  tentative  form. 
The  work  of  compilation  has  im- 
pressed upon  me  as  never  before  how 
much  of  Lincoln's  time  was  spent  in 
the  ordinary,  day-by-day  activities 
that  wake  up  your  days  and  mine. 
Biographies  cannot  bring  this  out, 
for  space  limitations,  and  the  theory  \ 
of  history  require  that  only  those ; 
facts   and   incidents    which    have   im 


The  oldest  person  present  who  was    Portance— "significance"— be   stressed, 
personally    acquainted    with    Lincoln 
was   Thomas   H.  Earnest,    322    South 
Glenwood  avenue,  who  will  be  ninety 
years  of  age  in  two  months.     Other 


guests  of  honor  were:  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Cehlman,  231  East  Jackson  street, 
who  will  be  90  years  in  November; 
George  M.  Erinkerhoff,  515  Keys  ave- 
nue, aged  87;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Capps 
of  Prosser,  Wash.,  former  resident 
of  this  city  and  mother  of  Mrs.  John 

E.  Bretz,  aged  85  years;  DeWitt 
Smith,  C25  South  Second  street,  aged 
S3  years;  W.  P.  Thayer,  019  South 
Seventh  Bjjfregt,  aged  SI  years;  Mrs. 
Mary  F.  Grimsley,  King's  Daughters 
home,  aged  80;  Mrs.  W.  O.  Converse, 
Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln,  aged  79;    B. 

F.  Talbott,  1733  South  Fourth  street, 
who  will  be  79  years  of  age  next 
Thursday;  Mrs.  Lou  K.  Dodd,  401 
Adelia  street,  aged  74;  and  Isaac 
Oilier,     511    West    Carpenter    street, 


Many 


lnt£r 


sting  stories  wer 


told 


"So  far  as  I  know,  all  literature  is 
similarly  selective.  The  only  excep- 
tion which  I  know  is  James  Joyce's 
"Ulysses,"  in  which  the  author  tries 
to  depict  existence  in  its  entirety — 
thoughts  as  well  as  action's,  and  all 
thoughts  and  all  actions.  Restricting 
himself  to  one  individual,  he  is  ab^e 
to  cover  only  twenty-four  hours,  and) 
to  do  even  that  requires  a  bulky  vol- 
ume several  times  the  size  of  the  or- 
dinary novel. 

"But  Lincoln's  years  in  Springfield 
were  mainly  given  over  to  the  or- 
dinary, normal  things  of  life.  For 
him  that  meant  drawing  legal  pa- 
pers, filing  them  with  the  clerks  oi 
court,  arguing  cases,  writing  letters, 
reading  newspapers,  telling  stories— 
and  again  thinking  for  hours  at  i 
stretch  in  deepest  melancholy — dping 
tasks  around  his  home — all  in  the 
same  fashion  as  number-less  other; 
of  his  time.  I  wish  I  were  oratoi 
enough  to  paint  a  word  picture  s< 
real  and  vivid  that  you  would  re- 
member it.  Imagine,  seme  morning 
like  today  seventy  or  seventy-fivi 
I  years  ago.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  coming  t( 
this  office,  later  than  most  of  his  fel- 
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Reminiscences  of  several  who  knew  Lincoln 


Uilliam  C.  Slemmons,  age  85,  of 
Cbu'ago,  remembers  playing  marbles 
vat!  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Paris,  111. 
He  was  then  a  boy  of  nine  years,  and 
Abo  found  him  playing  with  compan- 
ions and  asked  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
game,  which  was  granted.  When  the 
o-ame  was  over,  Abe  and  his  partner 
had  all  the  marbles.  "He  thanked  us 
I  for  letting  him  into  the  game,"  he 
stated. 


IMS-  MAR^AjtktBSKE  DIES. 


J 

feattie  Woman,  88,  Is  Said  to  Have 
VBeen  Prominent  Here  Years  Ago. 

Svecial  to  The  New  York  Times. 

SEATTLE.  Wash.,  Aug.  15.— Mrs. 
Margaret  Fiske,  88  years  old,  said  to 
have  been  a  New  York  society  leader 
forty  years  ago,  died  last  night  in 
the  City  Hospital  over  the  police 
station.  Injuries  she  suffered  three 
weeks  ago  in  a  fall  at  the  home  of  a 
friend  with  whom  she  was  living 
caused  her  death. 

Seattle  acquaintances  recalled  to- 
day that  she  had  spent  the  prime  of 
her.  life  in  helping  others  less  fortu- 
nate. So  generous  was  she,  they 
said,  that  she  started  a  financial  de- 
cline  in -her  family,  which  reduced  it  I 
from  wealth  and  social  prominence  | 
in  New  York  to  moderate  means  in  | 
Seattle. 

About  1885,  her  friends  say,  Oliver  ! 
Fiske,  her  husband,  who  died  six 
years  ago,  maintained  a  twenty-room 
home  on  Staten  Island,  the  scene  of 
many  brilliant  social  affairs.  Years 
earlier,  they  said,  Mr.  Fiske  had 
held. the  position  of  United  States 
Marshal  in  New  York  City,  receiv- 
ing his  appointment  from  Abraham 

aboTffTirteen  years  ajro. 

Mrs.   Fiske   is   survived   by 
Duncan.      Funeral    services 
held  tomorrow. 


HEW  YORK  CITY   TTMES 
AUGUST  16,  1929 


Lincoln  and  the  Southern  Colonel 

Cr>T,njvF.T,  harpy  j,  B^onw  of  South 
Carolina,  was  one  time  asked  to  tell  his  most 
striking  experience  during  the  Civil  War.  He  be- 
gan by  saying  that  on  April  1,  1865,  he  was  shot 
through  both  hips,  he  was  captured  and  carried  to 
City  Point  Hospital,  Virginia,  where  he  was  placed 
in  a  ward  occupied  entirely  by  wounded  Federal 
officers.  A  few  days  later  it  was  reported  through 
the  ward  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  pay  the  wounded  officers  at  City  Point  a  visit 
the  next  day. 

On  the  morning  of  April  8th,  the  door  of  the 
ward  farthest  from  the  Confederate  colonel  opened, 
and  the  President's  military  escort  entered.  Last 
of  all  came  President  Lincoln,  a  tall  gaunt,  ungainly 
figure,  clad  in  sober  black.  "The  nobility  and  the 
benevolence  of  his  countenance  were  striking. 

"He  walked  down  the  long  aisle  between  the 
rows  of  cots  on  each  hand,  bowing  and  smiling,  and 
saying,  'Good  morning!'  to  the  different  occupants 
as  he  passed.  Arriving  opposite  where  I  lay,  he 
halted  beside  my  bed  and  held  out  his  hand.  Look- 
ing him  in  the  face,  as  he  stood  with  extended  hand, 
I  said,  'Do  you  know  to  whom  you  offer  your  hand?' 

"'I  do  not,'  he  replied. 

"Well,'  said  I,  'you  offer  it  to  a  Confederate 
colonel,  who  has  fought  you  as  hard  as  he  could  for 
four  years.' 

"'Well,'  said  he,  'I  hope  a  Confederate  colonel 
will  not  refuse  me  his  hand.' 

"'No,  sir,'  I  replied,  T  will  not,'  and  I  clasped  his 
hand  in  both  of  mine. 

"He  had  the  most  magnificent  face  and  eyes 
that  I  ever  gazed  into.  He  had  me  whipped  from 
the  time  he  first  opened  his  mouth.  If  he  had  ever 
walked  up  and  down  a  Confederate  line  of  battle, 
there  never  would  have  been  a  battle.  I  was  his, 
body  and  soul,  from  the  time  I  felt  the  pressure  of 
his  fingers. 

"He  talked  to  me  for  ten  minutes,  most  kindly 
and  sympathizingly,  and  when  about  to  leave,  he 
shook  hands  again  and  hoped  that  I  would  soon 
be  restored  to  health  and  my  family  and  friends." 
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LINCOLN'S  SECRETARY 
SPENDS  DAY  QUIETLY 


William   0.    Stoddard,   at   Home    of 
Daughter    in    New    Jersey,    Is 
JflfaflSTeeble  and  Deaf.  jCSt 

Bj    UK    Associated  Press. 

MADISON.  X.  J.,  February 
!  William  O.  Stoddard,  civil  war  time 
private  secretary  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
passed  the  anniversary  of  the 
martyred  President's  birthday  hi  quiet 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Harold    S.    Buttenheim.     Mr.    Stoddard, 

though  feeble  and  totally  deaf, 
spends   most   of   his   time   reading. 

As  editor  of  an  Illinois  newspaper, 
Mr.  Stoddard  wrote  the  first  editorial 
advocating"  Lincoln  for  President 
when  the  tall  rail-splitter  whs  un- 
known nationally.  The  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Central  Illinois '  Gazette 
in  May,   1859. 

Mr.  Stoddard  served  three  months  in 
the  army  in  1861,  and  then  became 
private  secretary  to  Lincoln,  serving- 
until  1X64.  He  is  the  author  of  .sev- 
eral books  dealing  with  the  life  and 
presidency  of  Lincoln,  and  also  of 
many  works  of  Fiction  and  history. 


Secretary  to  Lincoln, 
90,  Confined  to  Room 


Madison,  N.  J.,  Feb.  12. — 
V^illiam  O.Jjtoddard,  private  sec- 
retary to  Abraham  "Lincoln  dur- 
ing the  latter's  tenure  as  Presi- 
dent, passed  the  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth  confined  to  his 
room  at  the  home  of  his  son, 
Ralph  J.  Stoddard. 

Although  Mr.  Stoddard  is  90 
years  of  age  and  feeble,  his  mind 
is  active.  He  reads  continu- 
ally and  keeps  well  informed. 
He  recalled  seeing  the  great 
emancipator  pacing  the  floor  in 
intense  concentration  and  de- 
scribed the  battles  Lincoln  had 
with  some  of  his  cabinet  mem- 
bers. 


Colonel  Watterson  and 
Lincoln 

Writing  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Colonel  Watterson, 
in  his  autobiography,  "Marse  Henry," 
says: 

"His  appearance  did  not  impress 
me  as  fantastically  as  it  had  im- 
pressed some  others.  I  was  familiar 
with  the  western  type,  and  whilst  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  not  an  Adonis,  even  after 
prairie  ideals,  there  was  about  him 
a  dignity  that  commanded  respect. 

"I  met  him  again  the  next  Monday 
forenoon  in  his  apartment  at  Wil- 
lard's  Hotel  as  he  was  preparing  to 
start  to  his  inauguration,  and  was 
struck  by  his  unaffected  kindness,  for 
I  came  with  a  matter  requiring  his 
attention.  This  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  get  from  him  a  copy  of  the  inaug- 
uration speech  for  the  Associated 
Press.  I  turned  it  over  to  Ben  Perley 
Poore,  who,  like  myself,  was  assisting 
Mr.  Gobright.  The  President  that  was 
about  to  be  seemed  entirely  self-pos- 
sessed; not  a  sign  of  nervousness,  and 
very  obliging.  As  I  have  said,  I  ac- 
companied the  cortege  that  passed 
from  the  Senate  chamber  to  the  east 
portico.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  removed 
his  hat  to  face  the  vast  throng  in 
front  and  below,  I  extended  my  hand 
to  take  it,  but  Judge  Douglas,  just 
behind  me,  reached  over  my  out- 
stretched arm  and  received  it,  hold- 
ing it  during  the  delivery  of  the  ad- 
dress. I  stood  just  near  enough  the 
speaker's  elbow  not  to  obstruct  any 
gestures  he  might  make,  though  he 
made  but  few;  and  then  I  began  to 
get  a  suspicion  of  the  power  of  the 
man. 

"He  delivered  that  inaugural  ad- 
dress as  if  he  had  been  delivering 
inaugural  addresses  all  his  life. 
Firm,  resonant,  earnest,  it  announced 
the  coming  of  a  man,  of  a  leader  of 
men;  and  in  its  tone  and  style  the 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  invited  to 
become  members  of  his  political  fam- 
ily— each  of  whom  thought  himself  a 
bigger  man  than  his  chief — might 
have  heard  the  voice  and  seen  the 
band  of  one  born  to  rule.  Whether 
they  did  or  not,  they  very  soon  ascer- 
tained the  fact.  From  the  hour 
Abraham  Lincoln  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  the  White  House  to  the  hour 
he  went  thence,  .  .  .  there  was  not 
a  moment  when  he  did  not  dominate 
the  political  and  military  situation 
and  his   official   subordinates." 


REMINISCENCE  OF  LINCOLN. 

I  have  just  now  noticed  among 
some  papers  that  I  brought  from 
Chicago  last  winter  the  article  bv 
Emma  K.  Parrish  in  the  issue  fan 
Jan.  10  in  the  series,  "Early  Days 
on  the  Great  West  Side."  The  writer, 
it  appears,  attended  the  old  Wash- 
ington school.  That  was  my  school, 
also,  and  a  certain  incident  that  oc-y 
curred  in  my  day  may  interest  pres/ 
ent-day  readers. 

Some  time  in  1868  a  pleasant  wd 
gentleman  visited  the  school,  who 
was  introduced  as  Father  Brewster. 
He  gave  u_  some  very  interesting 
reminiscences.  He  was  born,  he  said, 
during  Washington's  second  admin- 
istration. It  had  been  his  good  for- 
tune to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  presidents,  intimately 
so  with  Martin  Van  Buren  and.Abra- 
hlun  Lincoln.  Then  he  told  us  that 
he*"wa9-  pfeeent  -a*  -one  of  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates.  Lincoln,  seeing 
him  standing  in  the  crowd,  called  him 
to  the  platform  to  a  vacant  chair 
at  his  side.  On  this  occasion  Doug- 
las spoke  first.  Then  as  Lincoln 
rose  to  speak  he  threw  off  a  shawl 
which  he  was  wearing  and  handed 
it  to  tbe  old  gentleman,  sayingj 
"Here,  Father  Brewster,  you  hol_ 
cloak  while  T  get  up  andstj**^te 
phen."        FREDERIC  J.vC?uRNEY. 
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FRIENDS   CHARTER  MEMBERS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  FELLOWSHIP 
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Witness  Called  in  Inque 

~ALL  KNEW  AND  LOVED    OLD    ABE 


Six  of  the  ten  charter  members  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Fellowship.    Left  to  right,  they 

are,  William  Hatch  Wharff,  Arthur  Harris  Smythe,  Rossalia  Jane  Holcomb,  Martin  Luther 

Bittenbender,  Ovid  Edouard  Pet   tis    and    Elizabeth    G.    Hutchins. 


. 


FRIENDS     ABRAHAM  UITCOLU  ZSLIOV/S^I? 

LINCOLN'S  OLD 
FRIENDS  FORM 
FELLOWSHIP 


Auxiliaries  to  Aid  in  Perpet- 
uating   Memory    of 
Emancipator 


The  comparatively  few  survivors 
of  those  who  saw,  heard,  met  or 
knew  Abraham  Lincoln  have  banded 
themselves  together  into  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Fellowship.  Auxiliaries 
of  Lovers  of  Lincoln  and  the  Little 
Lovers  of  Lincoln  have  been  formed 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Emancipator  after  the  old  guard  has 
passed  on. 

The  fellowship,  which  has  na- 
tional headquarters  at  1334  Spruce 
street,  Berkeley,  was  founded  last 
Lincoln  day  through  the  research  of 
Arthur  H.  Smythe,  80,  executive  sec- 
retary, and  will  hold  exercises  at  2 
o'clock  tomorrow  in  front  of  the 
Lincoln  monument  at  Civic  Center 
in  observance  of  the  anniversary  of 
his  death,  with  many  of  the  East 
Bay  charter  members  in  attendance. 
WILL  READ  ADDRESS 

A  special  invitation  has  been  is- 
sued to  members  of  the  Lincoln 
Grammar  School  Association  to  at- 
tend the  ceremony  which  will  con- 
sist of  laying  a  wreath  on  the  statue 
and  reading  of  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress. 

Formation  of  the  society  tops 
many  months  of  work  by  Smythe, 
who  resides  at  the  national  head- 
quarters. Its  president  is  William  H. 
Wharff,  95,  of  Company  C,  Eleventh  | 
Maine  Infantry,  2000  Delaware 
street,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Other  charter  ! 
members  in  the  bay  region  are  j 
George  C.  Pardee,  73,  former  Gov-  i 
i  ernor  of  California,  Oakland;  Ovid  I 
Edouard  Pettis,  80,  Oakland;  Eliza- 
beth  G.  Hutchins,  93,  Oakland;  Mar- 
tin Luther  Bittenbender,  80,  Berke- 
ley; John  Madison  Graham,  90, 
Berkeley;  William  J.  Watson,  84, 
Berkeley;  Eliza  Tracy  Wilson,  89,  ■ 
Berkeley,  and  Rossalia  Jane  Hoi-  j 
comb,  80,  Oakland. 

AVERAGE   AGE  IS   85 

"The  average  age  of  the  charter 
members  is  almost  85,"  Smythe  said 
yesterday.  "We  know  that  within 
twenty  years  we  will  all  have  passed 
on.  But  Lincoln's  memory  must 
continue,  and  so  e  have  formed 
an  auxiliary  called  'Lovers  of  Lin- 
coln,' which  will  be  composed  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  welcome 
the  work  being  undertaken  by  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Fellowship,  and 
though  not  eligible  for  membership, 
long  to  have  a  part  in  this  com- 
memoration movement." 

The  children,  too,  may  play  their 
part,  for  the  "Little  Lovers  of  Lin- 
coln" auxiliary  has  been  formed.  A 
penny,  a  nickel  or  a  dime  from  the 
savings  of  these  little  ones  will  make 
them  members  and  they  will  in  time 
become  members  of  "The  Lovers  of 
Lincoln." 


SPREADS  TO  EAST 

The  movement,  which  had  its 
nucleus  here  in  the  East  Bay  char- 
ter members,  has  spread  across  the 
country  and  has  as  its  honorary 
president  for  1931  Colonel  J.  A. 
I  Bates,  89,  commander  of  G.  A.  R. 
Post  No.  301,  of  Middleton,  N.  Y. 
Vice  presidents  are  William  Corse, 
86,  of  the  6th  Massachusetts  Cav- 
alry, Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Bitten- 
bender of  Berkeley,  Mrs.  M.  O. 
Smith,  Hanover,  Pa.,  and  J.  P. 
Wolf,  Redfield,  S.  D. 

Plans  are  on  foot  for  the  first 
convention  of  the  fellowship,  which 
has  been  tentatively  set  for  Chicago 
during  the  world's  fair,  when  a 
membership  drive  will  be  launched. 
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COIN'S  COMFORT 


LINCOLN'S  HUMOR 


LINCOLN'S  SPORT 


NEW  YORK— Chauncey  M.  Depew,  for- 
mer U.  S.  Senator  and  famous  orator, 
recalls  a  two-hour  session  with  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln    in    Wash- 
ington. 

"As  I  went  in  to  see 
the  president,"  said  De- 
pew, "the  tirdest,  saddest 
face  I  have  known  raised 
itself  from  a  mass  of 
papers. 

"  'Well,  Depew,'  he 
said,  'what  can  I  do  for 
you?"' 

Depew  told  Lincoln  he 
wanted  only  to  pay  his 
I     respects. 

"  'Well,'  he  said,  'it 
certainly  is  queer  when 
a  person  comes  in  here 
who  doesn't  want  any- 
thing.' " 

That  relieved  Lincoln  so  much  he  talked 
to  Depew  for  two  hours. 

"The  chance  to  relax  and  tell  his  fa- 
vorite stories  cheered  him  up  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done,"  said  Depew. 


Depew 


LINCOLN'S  APOLOGY 


SANDUSKY,  0.— Mrs.  Mary  Thompson, 
aged  resident  of  this  city,  who  spent 
a  year  in  the  White  House  as  a  child 
when  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  president,  remem- 
bers the  martyred  presi- 
dent as  a  kindly,  whimsi- 
cal, humorous  man. 

"One      day,"      relates 

Mrs.  Thompson,  "  'Melia,' 

my    colored     nursemaid, 

and    I    went    to    market 

with  Mr.  Lincoln  to  get 

some  ice  cream,  then   a 

rare  delicacy.    It  was  sold 

in     cornucopias,     at     25 

cents  each.     Mr.  Lincoln 

bought   one  for  me  and 

one  for  'Melia.' 

"  'Melia'   never   before 

Mrs.  Thompson   had  tasted  ice  cream  and 

didn't  know  what  to   do 

with  her  share. 

"  'Put  it  in  your  pocket,'   Mr.   Lincoln 

told  her.     She  did  and  of  course  it  soon 

melted    and    became    sticky.      Then,    Mr. 

Lincoln,    laughing,    bought    her    another 

one. 

tD.t 
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LYMPIA,  Wash.— Col.  J.  G.  Couch  of 
this  city  boasts  Abraham  Lincoln 
apoligized  to  him. 

Couch,  when  a  boy, 
went  up  into  the  Lincoln 
hayloft  near  Springfield, 
111.,  to  rest,  when  Lincoln 
found  him  there. 

"So  this  is  the  young 
man  who  has  been  steal- 
ing my  eggs,"  drawled 
the  captor,  and  young 
Couch  had  difficulty  get- 
ting away  with  a  weak 
explanation. 

The  next  day,  Lincoln 
learned  of  his  error  thru 
Couch's  father.  He  called 
for  the  boy  at  his  office. 
"Well,  my  lad,"  he 
said,  kindly,  "I  unjustly 
accused  you  of  stealing 
my  eggs.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  mis- 
take." 

And  to  top  it  all,  says  Couch,  Lincoln 
sent  him  off  with  three  large  bunches  of 
firecrackers! 


Couch 


LINCOLN'S  KISS 
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MAHA,  Neb.— "Be  honest,  work  hard, 
don't    grumble.      Choose    what    you 
really  like  to  do  for  a  profession  and 
stick  to  it.     Don't  smoke, 
don't   drink,   don't   gam- 
ble." 

This  was  the  advice 
Abraham  Lincoln,  while 
a  lawyer  in  Springfield, 
111.,  gave  to  E.  W.  Mcin- 
tosh of  this  city,  who  for 
two  years  was  the  fa- 
mous president's  office 
boy. 

Mcintosh  remembered 
this  warning,  and  now  he 
boasts  he  never  touched 
a  drop  of  liquor,  never 
smoked  nor  gambled.  He 
chose  a  musician's  career 
and  for  years  was  on  the 
vaudeville  stage. 


Mcintosh 


LINCOLN'S  COURAGE 


AKRON,  O—  One  hot  night  in  August, 
1864,  a  woman,  member  of  the  volun- 
teer relief  corps,  was  ministering  to 
a  wounded  soldier  in  the 
improvised  field  hospital 
of  Gen.  Grant's  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  across  the 
river  from  Washington. 
Striding  through  the 
aisle  of  sick  and  dying 
men,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
idol  of  the  nation,  paused 
before  her.  Absorbed  in 
her  work  of  mercy,  she 
did  not  notice  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"Little  Mother,"  whis- 
pered Lincoln,  and  he 
stooped  down  and  kissed 
her.  Startled,  she  looked 
up,  to  see  the  tall  figure 
moving  slowlv  away. 
The  "Little  Mother"  was  Mrs.  Sarah 
Whitney  of  this  city. 


Mrs.  Whitney 


LOS  ANGELES— Former  Sen.  Cor- 
nelius Cole,  centarian  and  close 
associate  of  Abraham  Lincoln  while 
congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia, was  responsible 
for  having  sentries 
posted  at  the  White 
House  during  the  dark 
days  of  '64. 

His  sharpest  recollec- 
tion of  Lincoln  is  his  su- 
blime indifference  to  his 
personal  safety. 

"I  remonstrated  with 
Lincoln  about  his  care- 
lessness," says  Cole, 
"saying  I  feared  the 
rebels  might  try  to  pro- 
cure his  assassination  to 
throw  Washington  into 
confusion. 

"'I  resolved  when  I 
came  here,'  Lincoln  told  me,  'that  I  would 
not  always  be  dying' — meaning  that  he 
wouldn't  let  fear  of  tragic  death  worry 


EW  YORK— One  of  the  first  baseball 
fans  in  the  country  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, says  Cornelius  Savage  of  this 
city. 

Savage  was  in  the 
Ordnance  department  at 
Washington  during  the 
Civil  war  and  used  to 
play  ball  with  others  on 
a  field  behind  the  White 
House. 

"Frequently  we  would 
look  up  and  observe  the 
tall  figure  of  the  presi- 
dent watching  us  from 
the  windows,"  way.s  Sav- 


Savage 


A    new     commissioner 

of   public    buildings    one 

day  ordered  the  boys  off 

the  grounds.      Savage 

told  Lincoln. 

"  'Now,   look   here,'   said   Lincoln,    'you 

just  consider  me  a  member  of  that  ball 

team  and  don't  go  away  until  I  tell  you 

to.' 


LINCOLN'S  "HIT" 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.— "The  man  who 
was  responsible  for  the  candidacy  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  Jesse  W.  Fell 
of    this     city,    declared 
John  A.  Fulwiler. 

Fulwiler's  interest  in 
Lincoln  dates  from  May 
29,  1856,  when  he  heard 
the  tall  lawyer  give  his 
famous  "Lost  Speech"  at 
the  anti-Nebraskan  con- 
vention here.  Fulwiler 
is  believed  to  be  the  only 
survivor  of  that  gather- 
ing. 

Fell  had  sounded  the 
country  about  Lincoln 
and  reported  it  favorable 
for  his  candidacy.  Lin- 
coln was  skeptical. 

"Fell  told  me,"  con- 
tinued Fulwiler,  "that  de- 
spite Lincoln's  skepticism  he  was  more  de- 
termined than  ever  to  put  over  his  nomina- 
tion. The  climax  came  with  Lincoln's 
famous  address  at  Cooper  Union,  Jan.  15, 
1860.  That  talk  won  Lincoln  national 
fame." 


Fulwiler 


Cole 


THE  RUHR  SITUATION 

Editor,  The  News:  In  the  current  dis- 
cussions on  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Ruhr  valley  there  has  been  little  in  your 
paper  concerning  the  economic  effect  of 
the  movement  on  the  German's  them- 
selves. 

If  the  French  are  allowed  to  go  on,  and 
if  a  combination  in  Germany  or  between 
Germany  and  Russia  does  not  defeat  them, 
they  will  perform  a  real  service  by  break- 
ing up  the  little  ring  of  pi-ofiteers  of  the 
Ruhr  country  who  have  been  sapping  th'e 
life  of  the  German  people. 

The  greatest  boon  to  the  Germans  would 
be  to  have  the  group  headed  by  Stinnes 
pay  for  the  damage  done  to  France  arid 
the  allies,  and  so  relieve  pressure  on  tRe 
rest  of  the  people. 

Your  policy  of  intervention  is  a  com- 
mendable one  if  it  will  guarantee  France 
peaceful  possession  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
and  compel  reparations,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see,  the  way  things  are  going,  how  it 
can  be  accomplished  without  opening  the 
way  for  American  participation  in  an- 
other war.  H.  y 


Gilbert 
Arzt 
Pearson 
Field 


LINCOLN  RECALLS 
AS  PHILA.  VISITOR 

Birthday   of  Martyred  President 

Brings  Back  Cherished  Memories 

of  Meeting  Emancipator 

ATTENDED     FAIR     IN     1864 


As  the  nation  today  pauses  to  honor 
the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
sixty-five  years  after  his  death,  at 
least  nine  Philadelphians  are  stirred 
by  living  memories  of  the  Great 
Emancipator. 

To  them  the  Great  Emancipator  is 
not  a  character  evoked  from  history 
nor  from  much  repeated,  almost 
legendary  tales.  He  was  a  man  they 
knew. 

In  telling  the  younger  members  of 
their  families  today  their  memories  of 
Lincoln,  they  do  not  speak  so  much 
of  his  leadership  and  statecraft.  These 
are  history  and  known  to  the  world. 
They  tell  rather  of  little  incidents 
which,  insignificant  as  they  may  have 
seemed  at  the  time,  have  served  to 
endear  the  quiet  man  to  them  because 
of  his  kindliness. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Pearson,  who  lives  today 

with    her    granddaughter    and    great- 

sk   ?  grandchildren.       at 

Ji§|||l|&  304  W.  Cambria  st., 

is     nearly     eighty, 

Jmr  ^W$&  but  ner  most  treas- 

/  %&  ured  memories  are 

-■  ■    .,     lose   of    President 

v.  ;:.      .  ;"-„-■  .'.''"  ■  ..;■.■'    i  ..!,:.   :ii  .   Ii,   ,,        ■,!  .■ 

P^  was  a  girl  and  her 

.  tailioi         was        at- 

-  !        hid  id  rt  p-UiiDoat 

in  the  Washington 
;-:=)V'    Yard. 
,,'>i;  ,: .  On  occasions 

\      when   he   met   her, 
■'■ 
Wii;W&&Z:Wite:fflS&-.   hand  with  her  fath- 
Mrs.  Sophie  Peajson   er,    he.    would    stop 
and  stroke  her  curls,  telling  her  that 
she  was  a   "very  nice  little  lady." 

The  night  the  President  was  slain 
at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Charles  Francis  Byrne,'  a  youth  of 
twenty-five,  paced  anxiously  behind 
the  wings  waiting  to  make  his  debut 
on  the  stage. 

After  shooting  Lincoln,  the  actor, 
Booth,  leaped  to  the  stage  and  escaped 
past  him.  Today  Byrne  lives  at  4929 
Boudinot  St.,  and  is  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  witnesses  whose  testimony 
aided  in  convicting  accomplices  of  the 
murderer.  From  that  day  to  this  he 
has  never  appeared  on  the  stage. 


iAa^tJ  t 


/tL    ~3& 


Paul  J.  Field,  eighty,  400  S.  9th  St., 
today  recalled  how  President  Lincoln 
once  picked  him  up 
when,  as  a  boy  of  4 
eleven  years,  lie 
stood  on  a  plat- 
form in  front  of: 
Independence  Hall  g 
here,  and  watched/*: 
Lincoln  raise  a  big|| 
American  flag  toll 
the  top  of  a  stand  '!: 
ard  on  Chestnut  st.f 
"That  was  at|| 
sunrise  on  Wash-  ^ 
ington's  Birthday,:.; 
February  22,  1861,":  '< 
Mr.  Field  said.: 
"President  Lincoln 
came  down  from 
the  old  Continental 
Hotel,  where  the 
Benjamin  Franklin 
now  stands,  and  Paul  J.  Field 
officiated  at  the  ceremony.  I  was 
standing  beside  the  President  as  he 
pulled  the  halyards.  When  the  flag 
was  at  the  top,  he  turned  to  me,  lifted 
me  by  my  arms  and  said,  'Whose  boy 
are  you?'  I  answered,  'Paul  Field  s 
boy,  Mr.  President.'  He  put  me  down 
and  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  'I  hope  you  grow  up  to  be  a 
good  man.' 

"Four   years  later  I    saw  President 

Lincoln's   body    as   it   lay   in   state   in 

Independence  Hall, 

-rf£5§te&.  in  1865'  the  SundaY 

%       Mr.     Field,     who 

rafi  conducts  a  real  es- 

M  tate  office  at  712  3. 

f  111   2d  st.,  is  the  oldest 

•;■:■.  ^IS   hving    member    of 

'»»••■       *<  Wm    the      Philadelphia 

n"        --W-         ;'  ".:■?    Real  Estate  Board, 

I  :'"  :rf"    which  he  joined  in 

1  :  ,-■         ;:r     -      1909. 

"\    Jf  Mrs.  Matilda  Ste- 

>#  *   ,  venson,        seventy- 

j  eight,     133    P  enn 

.--.,  >;  boulevard,      East 

■.",      :  Lansdowne,      who 

-.'..'!  met  President  Lin- 

,,      .  ,         i;.,  <  coin  when  she  was 

Mrs.   Magdelena  Arat^  years   old>   re_ 

calls  him  as  a  man  ''with  a  kind  but 
sad  look  on  his  face." 

Mrs.  Stevenson  said  she  shook  hands 
with  Lincoln  while  the  President  and 
his  wife  were  attending  the  Sanitary 
Fair  here  in  1864. 

Mrs.  Magdelena  Arzt,  who  saw 
Lincoln  twice  and  attended  his  funeral 
when       she       was  ^m»- 


'% 


eleven,  lives  at  1336 
N.  Mervine  st.  She 
tells  today  how  she  <^g 
called    to    him    01; 
of     a     crowd     an 
how  he  stopped  t 
shake    hands    wit 
her  while  attenuin 
the   Sanitary  Con 
mission   Fair,    he) 
at    Logan    Squan 
in  1864. 

A       picture       of  f  ip^^.*^    iVv 
"Tad,"       Lincoln's  : 
son      and     of      his  .--"-  ;■  PWBWPWk^'"?-. 
pony,    is    a    proud W      j;\  .:< .  J£?      _ 

possession  of  Mrs.  Mrs.  v,ola  H-  G»"ert 
Viola  H.  Gilbert,  of  403  S.  51st  st., 
whose  husband,  Seymour  Gilbert,  held 
office  under  the  Civil  War  President. 
It  was  given  him  by  the  President. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Myers,  of  "Kentmore," 
Moylan,  Delaware  county,  mother  of 
Albert  Cook  Myers,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission, 
heard  Lincoln  make  his  famous  ad- 
dress  at  Gettysburg.       


c 


Their  Combined  Ages  Total  265  Years 


exception  of  a  few  years  that  he 
spent  in  Pana,  Decatur  and  Edinburg 
has  lived  here  all  his  life.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Governors 
Guard,  organized  in  1874. 

Although  nearing  the  century  mark 
Mr.  Keyes  frequently  travels  alone  to 
California.  He  makes  his  home  here 
with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Schulz 


ISAAC  DILLER,  84 


R.  C.  KEYES,  90 


Three  Who  Knew  Lincoln 
Will  Celebrate  Birthdays 


Birthdays  totaling  265  years  will  be 
celebrated  this  week  by  three  Spring- 
field men,  all  of  whom  knew  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

John  Billington,  222  East  Canedy 
street,  will  be  91  years  old  Wednes- 
I  day.  A  Civil  War  veteran,  Mr.  Bill- 
I  ington  returned  last  Sunday  from 
Gettysburg  where  he  attended  the 
seventy-fifth  battle  anniversary  cele- 
bration. He  fought  in  the  war  when 
he  was  17  years  old  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  at  Kingston,  N.  C. 

The  Billington  family,  who  came 
here  from  England,  where  John  was 
born,  were  neighbors  of  the  Lincoln's. 
As  a  boy,  John  went  to  school  with 
Lincoln's  sons,  ran  errands  and 
played  catchball  with  Lincoln.  One  of 
his  most  treasured  possessions  is  a 
gold  pencil  case  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
gave  him. 

A  very  quiet  observance  of  his 
birthday  has  been  planned  by  Mr. 
Billington 's  daughter,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Harrison,  with  whom  he  makes  his 
home. 

Diller   to   Be    84 

On  Thursday,  Isaac  Diller,  511  West 
Carpenter    street,    will    celebrate    his 


eighty-fourth  birthday.  Mr.  Diller 
was  born  in  Springfield,  living  in 
only  two  houses,  one  his  birthplace  at 
431  South'  Seventh  street,  the  other 
his  present  home. 

Mr.  Diller,  too,  knew  Lincoln  and 
as  a  boy  played  with  the  Lincoln  boys. 
In  1860  he  had  his  picture  taken  with 
Lincoln,  Willie  and  "Tad,"  and  is  said 
by  H.  W.  Fay,  custodia  of  Lincoln's 
tomb,  to  be  the  only  living  person  to 
have  been  photographed  with  the 
president. 

Asked  what  he  expected  to  do  on 
his  birthday,  Mr.  Diller  said  that  he 
would  "invite  a  few  of  the  old  relics 
who  knew  Lincoln  to  have  lunch  with 
me." 

Keyes  in  West 

R.  C.  Keyes,  908  West  Lawrence 
avenue,  who  bid  Lincoln  goodbye  the 
day  he  departed  for  Washington  to 
become  president  of  the  United 
States,  will  celebrate  his  ninetieth 
birthday  Friday  with  his  daughter  in 
Dixon,  Calif.  Mr.  Keyes  has  been  in 
California  since  the  last  of  May  and 
plans  to  stay  there  until  August.     . 

Mr   Keyes  was  born  on  a  farm  tv> 
miles  east  of  Springfield  and  with  te 
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Gilbert,  Mrs*  Tiola 
Arzt,  Mrs.  Magdelena 
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TWO  PHILA.  WOMEN 
REMEMBER  LINCOLN 

One  Met  Emancipator  at  Sanitary 

Fair — Moyian  Resident  Heard 

Gettysburg   Address 


OWN     TREASURED     RELICS 


MRS.    VIOLA    H.    GILBERT 
MRS.  MAGDELENA  ARZT 


Intimate  glimpses  of  the  living  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  were  recalled  today  by 
'fromen  who  shook  his  hand,  listened  to 
Bis  eloquence,  received  his  friendly  greet- 
ing and  knew  him  as  plain  "Honest 
Abe." 

Each  recurring  birthday  anniversary 
brings  vividly  to  the  mind  of  the  few 
remaining  persons  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  their  personal 
associations  with  the  Great  Emanci- 
potor,  who  was  born  118  years  ago  to- 
day. 

"I  was  just  eleven  years  old  when  I 
first  saw  Abraham  Lincoln,"  said  Mrs. 
Magdelena  Arzt  at  her  home,  1336  N. 
Marvine  St.,  today,  "but  I  recollect  it 
just  as  though  it  was  only  a  few  weeks 
ago." 


Ju  the  midst  of  her  work  of  keeping 
*  household  in  order,  Mrs.  Arzt,  who 
is  seventy-six,  told  of  first  seeing  Lin- 
coln. 

"I  went  down  town  on  the  horse  car," 
pnid  Mrs.  Arzt,  "when  he  was  visiting 
Philadelphia  one  day,  and  as  he  passed 
me  I  grasped  his  hand  and  said  'How- 
do-you-do,  father-'  He  turned  to  me  and 
squeezed  my  hand  and  replied,  "How 
are  you,  my  child?" 

"He  wsa  a  great,  tall  man,  and  I 
did  not  know  whether  he  would  turn 
e round  or  not  when  I  spoke  to  him,  but 
ie  did." 

Mrs.  Arzt  then  related  how  she  again 
saw  Lincoln  at  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion Fair,  held  in  Logan  Square  in 
1884. 

"The  fair  was  for  wounded  soldiers, 
1  believe,  and  we  came  down  to  it  be- 
cause the  President  was  to  be  there.  I 
saw  him  there,  and  that  was  the  last  I 
eaw  him  alive.  It  was  not  until  his 
funeral  that  I  saw  him  again." 

Mrs.  Arzt  has  a  unique  relic  which 
she  obtained  at  Lincoln's  funeral.  It 
i&  a  cobblestone  weighing  several  pounds 
tehich  she  picked  up  in  front  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  after  the  Lincoln  funeral 
sertege   had   passed. 

"I   picked    up    the   stone,"   she   said, 

"and  put  it  under  my  coat  so  no  one 
would  see  it,  and  when  I  got  home  I 
asked  my  father  if  I  could  keep  it.  First 
I  thought  he  might  scold  me  for  taking 
it,  but  he  said  I  could  have  it  if  I 
would  keep  it  and  cherish  the  memory  it 
represented  all  my  life.  I  promised,  so 
here's  the  stone." 

Mrs.  Arzt  is  as  active  as  any  younger 
housekeeper.  She  is  a  widow  and  keeps 
house  and  cooks  for  her  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Mary  Bedwin,  also  a  widow.  She 
had  four  children,  all  of  whom  are 
dead ;  six  grandchildren,  three  of  whom 
are  living,  and  five  great-grandchildren. 
Mrs.  Arzt  has  a  large  picture  of  Lincoln 
which  she  prominently  displayed  in  her 
parlor  today. 

Mrs.  Viola  H.  Gilbert,  seventy-eight, 
5307  Locust  st.,-  whose  husband,  the 
late  Seymore  Pembroke  Gilbert,  held  an 
official  position  under  Lincoln  and  was 
a  personal  friend  of  the  lanky  Presi- 
dent, today  proudly  displayed  a  picture 
of  little  "Tad"  Lincoln,  Lincoln's  young- 
est son,  and  his  South  American  pony. 

In  showing  the  unique  relic  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert explained  that  it  was  her  wish  to 
place  copies  of  it  before  the  school  chil- 
dren of  today,  together  with  the  inter- 
esting history  which  surrounds  it. 

"My  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
"was  six  feet  tall  and  weighed  207 
pounds.  President  Lincoln  made  him 
the  personal  escort  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  to 
many  of  the  social  functions  at  the 
capital,  and  his  gigantic  figure  tower- 
ing over  her  diminutive  form  made  an 
amusing  contrast. 

"This  picture  of  'Tad'  and  his  father 
is  the  only  one  in  existence.  It  was 
taken  November  16,  1863,  when  'Tad 
was  ten,  and  was  later  presented  to  my 
husband,  who  treasured  it  while  he  liv- 
ed. He  often  had  held  "Tad"  on  his  knee 
and  told  him  stories.  Since  my  hus- 
band's death  I  have  had  copies  of  the 
photograph  sent  to  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Taft,  and  Harding,  all  of  whom  sent  me 
I  deeply  appreciative  replies.    And  a  year 

(ago  I  received  a  beautiful  letter  from 
President  Coolidge  to  whom  I  also  sent 
a  photograph. 

"In  it  he  said  Lincoln  was  one  of 
the  most  Christian  Presidents  the  na- 
tion ever  had  and  was  the  guiding  spirit 
of  all  who  came  after  him. 

"President  Lincoln  was  seldom  alone. 
'Tad,'  whose  real  name  was  Thomas, 
was  almost  a  constant  companion.  But 
there  came  a  time,  when  'Tad'  knew 
[keen  sorrow.  One  night  the  White 
House  was  thrown  into  excitement  by 
a .  cry  of  fire.  The  stables  were  on 
fire  and  'Tad's'  pony  was  burned  to 
death.  When  the  boy  learned  his  pony 
was  dead  he  threw  himself  on  the  floor 
and  no  one  could  console  him. 

"He  sobbed  until  his  heart  was  al- 
most broken.  But  suddenly  his  face  lit 
up,  when  he  recalled  the  picture  of  his 
ipony.     This  was  a  comfort  to  him,  al- 


though he  never  could  torget  that  terri- 
ble night  and  the  burning  of  the  pet. 
After  that  he  clung  still  more  closely 
to    his    father." 

Mrs.  Gilbert  was  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work  for  more  than  fifty-fife  years, 
though  her  hair  is  white  her  blue 
eyes  still  sparkle  and  she  does  not  look 
her  age. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Myers,  of  "Kentntore 
Lodge,"  Moylau,  Delaware  county,  has 
the  pleasant  recollection  of  having  sat 
on  a  wooden  bench  at  Gettysburg  and 
listened  to  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress. 

Mrs.  Myers,  now  eighty-two,  was  then 
Sarah  A.  Cook,  and  lived  with  her  fath- 
er in  a  Friends'  settlement  ten  miles 
from  the  battlefield. 

"My  sister  and  I  drove  over  to  Gettys- 
burg to  hear  the  address,"  said  Mrs. 
Myers,  "and  we  found  the  streets  so 
crowded  we  had  to  leave  our  buggy  on 
.the  outskirts  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
lovely  warm,  sunshiny  day,  and  before 
the  address  I  went  to  a  reception  in 
Lincoln's  honor  given  at  the  home  of 
Judge  David  Wills.  It  was  there  that 
I  first  shook  "Honest  Abe's"  hand  and 
talked  to  him.  Mrs.  McCrea,  of  Any- 
more, was  there  also  and  heard  the 
address  of  Lincoln." 

Mrs.  Myers,  who  is  the  mother  of  Al- 
bert Cook  Myers,  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Commission,  refer- 
red to  Mrs.  Clara  A.  McCrea,  111  Simp- 
son road,  Ardmore,  where  she  resides 
with  her  son,  William  A.  McCrea.  Mrs. 
McCrea,  who  is  also  eighty-two,  is  visit- 
ing  relatives    in    AVellsley   Hills,   Mass. 
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Wightman,   George  F. 
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GEORGE  F.  WIGHTMAN. 


George  F.  Wightman  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  Feb.  5,  1827, 
and  therefore  lacked  but  a  few  days  of  being  eighty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  With  his  parents  he  came  to  Mercer  county,  Illinois, 
in  1836.  His  father's  house  was  a  station  on  the  underground  railroad 
and  many  a  poor  slave  was  sent  by  him  on  the  road  to  freedom,  our 
subject  on  more  than  one  occasion  acting  as  conductor.  The  father 
died  in  1863.  The  son  remained  upon  the  farm  until  he  was  seventeen, 
and  in  that  time  only  attended  school  two  weeks,  his  primary  education 
being  attended  to  by  his  mother,  who  was  a  well  educated  woman. 
In  1846  he  spent  two  months  on  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi,  but  his 
time  was  principally  spent  on  the  farm  and  in  his  father's  cooper  shop. 
Having  thoroughly  mastered  the  cooper's  trade  he  came  direct  to  Lacon 
and  entered  the  employ  of  Wm.  Fisher  &  Co.  in  their  cooper  shop  and 
packing  house  as  foreman.  For  thirteen  years  he  remained  with  this 
firm,  working,  however,  only  in  the  fall  and  winter.  In  the  summer 
he  took  up  civil  engineering.  In  1859  and  i860  Mr.  Wightman  was 
engaged  in  steamboating  on  the  Illinois  river,  having  the  command  at 
different  periods  of  the  steamers  Edmonia,  Mavastar  and  the  Diana. 
His  run  was  from  LaSalle  to  St.  Louis,  and  his  boats  were  for  freight- 
ing only.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  secured  a  position  in  the 
quartermaster's  department.  After  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing 
he-  enlisted  in  the  Independent  Tennessee  Infantry  and  served  until 
after  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  when  he  again  engaged  in  steamboating 
as  captain  of  a  Mississsippi  river  transport  for  the  government,  and 
also  on  a  gunboat.  He  continued  in  this  line  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  he  was  made  superintendent  of  ocean  and  river  transporta- 
tion with  headquarters  at  Galveston,  Texas.  He  was  on  the  transport 
Diligent  at  the  time  of  the  Red  River  expedition  and  was  engaged  in 
carrying  despatches.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  and  honor- 
ably discharged  in  April,  1866,  one  year  after  the  surrender  of  Lee. 

Returning  to  Lacon,  Major  Wightman  again  engaged  in  his  old 
occupation  as  a  civil  engineer  and  soon  afterwards  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  from  his  district.  It  was  during  this  session  that  the  ever 
memorable  contest  occurred  resulting  in  the  election  of  John  A.  Logan 
as  United  States  Senator,  Major  Wightman  remaining  loyal  to  Logan. 
While  still  serving  as  Representative  he  was  appointed  postmaster 
of  Lacon,  resigning  at  the  end  of  one  year  to  accept  the  position  of 
civil  engineer  of  the  city  of  Peoria,  and  for  twelve  years  he  con- 
tinued to  act  in  that  capacity.  In  1893  he  returned  to  Lacon  and  this 
has  been  his  home  ever  since.  He  was  county  surveyor  at  the  time  of  his 
death  and  had  been  re-elected  to  that  office  time  and  again. 
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MAJ.   GEORGE   F.    WIGHTMAN 
and   his   Granddaughter,    Annie    Bellows. 
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While  he  was  engaged  as  city  engineer  Major  Wightman  declared 
that  he  had  discovered  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  the  site  of 
Fort  Creve  Coeur,  erected  by  LaSalle  in  1680,  the  scene  of  the  first 
occupation  of  this  State  by  the  white  man.  This  site  lies  nearly  oppo- 
site the  old  water  works  plant  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  Tazewell 
county  shore,  and  the  Major  declared  that  parts  of  the  entrenchments 
were  still  in  existence.  His  opinion  was  disputed  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  who  maintain  that  the  site  of  the  old  fort 
was  near  Wesley  City,  and  they  have  there  erected  a  memorial  stone. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  Wightman 
site  is  the  correct  one,  and  John  King,  the  veteran  historian,  has  placed 
a  stone  there,  so  that  within  a  few  miles  the  heroic  LaSalle  has  two 
memorials. 

January  1,  1849,  Major  Wightman  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Dorcas  Lindsay,  at  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Boal,  in  Lacon, 
now  the  home  of  Grandma  Ramp.  Miss  Lindsay  was  a  ward  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Boal.  After  the  ceremony  two  bob  sleds  with  four  horses 
to  each  were  hitched  up  and  the  wedding  party  drove  out  to  Magnolia 
and  took  supper  at  a  then  famous  tavern  at  that  place.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Dean,  then  Sallie  Crane,  is  the  only  person  now  living  in  Lacon  who 
attended  the  wedding  and  accompanied  the  sleighing  party.  Five 
children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wightman,  two  of  whom  survive, 
Charles  R.,  who  is  also  a  civil  engineer,  and  Mrs.  Laura  Bellows,  with 
whom  Major  Wightman  has  resided  since  1893. 

Mr.  Wightman  built  the  house  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Vernay  and  in 
those  days  it  was  the  finest  house  in  Lacon.  In  1858  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Lyman  Trumbull  visited  Lacon  and  were  entertained  by  him  and 
his  estimable  wife  during  their  stay.  Prior  to  this  visit  Lincoln  had 
always  stopped  with  the  late  Dr.  Boal. 

He  was  always  active  in  politics  and  early  in  life  was  a  Whig  and 
was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  at  Bloomington  when  the 
Republican  party  was  organized  and  took  an  active  part  in  nominating 
Lincoln  for  President. 

Aside  from  being  a  Mason  he  was  a  member  of  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers  and  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 

Major  Wightman  subscribed  for  the  Lacon  Gazette,  now  the  Home 
Journal,  when  it  was  established  in  1837,  and  read,  or  had  read  to 
him,  every  copy  of  the  paper  until  the  last  one,  when  he  was  uncon- 
scious. 

Four  months  before  his  death  Mr.  Wightman  settled  up  all  his  busi- 
ness affairs  and  divided  his  property.  To  his  son  Charles  he  deeded  four 
farms  in  Kansas ;  to  his  daughter,  Laura,  the  South  Lacon  farm  and  the 
home  residence ;  to  his  granddaughter,  Annie  Bellows,  a  farm  in  Kan- 
sas. His  personal  property,  consisting  of  notes  and  mortgages,  was 
equally  divided  between  his  son  and  daughter. 

In  1901  Major  Wightman  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  rallied 
from  this  sufficiently  to  attend  to  his  business  matters  and  kept  up  and 
around  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
his  duties  as  county  surveyor.    A  sudden  change  seemed  to  come  over 
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While  he  was  engaged  as  city  engineer  Major  Wightman  declared 
that  he  had  discovered  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  the  site  of 
Fort  Creve  Coeur,  erected  by  LaSalle  in  1680,  the  scene  of  the  first 
occupation  of  this  State  by  the  white  man.  This  site  lies  nearly  oppo- 
site the  old  water  works  plant  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  Tazewell 
county  shore,  and  the  Major  declared  that  parts  of  the  entrenchments 
were  still  in  existence.  His  opinion  was  disputed  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  who  maintain  that  the  site  of  the  old  fort 
was  near  Wesley  City,  and  they  have  there  erected  a  memorial  stone. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  Wightman 
site  is  the  correct  one,  and  John  King,  the  veteran  historian,  has  placed 
a  stone  there,  so  that  within  a  few  miles  the  heroic  LaSalle  has  two 
memorials. 

January  1,  1849,  Major  Wightman  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Dorcas  Lindsay,  at  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Boal,  in  Lacon, 
now  the  home  of  Grandma  Ramp.  Miss  Lindsay  was  a  ward  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Boal.  After  the  ceremony  two  bob  sleds  with  four  horses 
to  each  were  hitched  up  and  the  wedding  party  drove  out  to  Magnolia 
and  took  supper  at  a  then  famous  tavern  at  that  place.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Dean,  then  Sallie  Crane,  is  the  only  person  now  living  in  Lacon  who 
attended  the  wedding  and  accompanied  the  sleighing  party.  Five 
children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wightman,  two  of  whom  survive, 
Charles  R.,  who  is  also  a  civil  engineer,  and  Mrs.  Laura  Bellows,  with 
whom  Major  Wightman  has  resided  since  1893. 

Mr.  Wightman  built  the  house  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Vernay  and  in 
those  days  it  was  the  finest  house  in  Lacon.  In  1858  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Lyman  Trumbull  visited  Lacon  and  were  entertained  by  him  and 
his  estimable  wife  during  their  stay.  Prior  to  this  visit  Lincoln  had 
always  stopped  with  the  late  Dr.  Boal. 

He  was  always  active  in  politics  and  early  in  life  was  a  Whig  and 
was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  at  Bloomington  when  the 
Republican  party  was  organized  and  took  an  active  part  in  nominating 
Lincoln  for  President. 

Aside  from  being  a  Mason  he  was  a  member  of  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers  and  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 

Major  Wightman  subscribed  for  the  Lacon  Gazette,  now  the  Home 
Journal,  when  it  was  established  in  1837,  and  read,  or  had  read  to 
him,  every  copy  of  the  paper  until  the  last  one,  when  he  was  uncon- 
scious. 

Four  months  before  his  death  Mr.  Wightman  settled  up  all  his  busi- 
ness affairs  and  divided  his  property.  To  his  son  Charles  he  deeded  four 
farms  in  Kansas  ;  to  his  daughter,  Laura,  the  South  Lacon  farm  and  the 
home  residence ;  to  his  granddaughter,  Annie  Bellows,  a  farm  in  Kan- 
sas. His  personal  property,  consisting  of  notes  and  mortgages,  was 
equally  divided  between  his  son  and  daughter. 

In  1901  Major  Wightman  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  rallied 
from  this  sufficiently  to  attend  to  his  business  matters  and  kept  up  and 
around  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
his  duties  as  county  surveyor.    A  sudden  change  seemed  to  come  over 
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him  on  Christmas  day,  1906,  and  in  the  evening  he  called  for  his 
daughter  and  asked  her  to  read  a  prayer,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
said,  "I  love  God  and  am  not  afraid  to  die."  These  were  the  last  words 
he  spoke,  and  while  he  lived  three  days  longer,  he  did  not  suffer  a  pain 
and  died  as  peacefully  and  calmly  as  he  had  lived.  His  death  occurred 
Friday,  December  28,  1906. 

The  funeral  was  held  Sunday  afternoon  at  3:00  o'clock  and  was 
conducted  by  the  Masons,  of  which  order  he  was  a  member  for  over 
fifty  years,  and  six  of  their  number  acted  as  pall  bearers. 

The  family  have  been  life-long  members  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
but  as  there  is  no  church  in  Lacon/they  attended  the  Congregational 
church.  Mr.  Wightman  was  a  personal  friend  and  warm  admirer  of 
Rev.  Stephens,  and  the  services  were  conducted  by  him  in  a  most 
appropriate  manner.  The  remains  were  taken  to  their  last  resting 
place  in  the  Lacon  cemetery  and  buried  beside  his  wife,  the  beloved 
companion  of  his  youth.  Her  father,  Grandfather  Lindsay,  was  the 
first  man  to  be  buried  in  that  cemetery. 

Besides  his  two  children,  Mrs.  Laura  Bellows  and  Charles  Wightman, 
he  leaves  five  grandchildren,  of  one  of  whom,  Annie  Bellows,  he  was 
most  passionately  fond.  For  the  past  seven  years,  since  the  death  of  his 
wife,  she  has  been  his  constant  companion  and  the  patter  of  her  little 
feet  in  childhood  was  music  to  his  ear.  In  the  infirmities  which  have 
lately  befallen  him  she  was  always  at  his  side  ready  and  willing  to  assist 
him  in  any  possible  way.  His  aged  mother,  who  will  be  101  years  old 
the  26th  of  Jan.,  1907,  is  also  left,  but  in  her  far  away  home  in  Mis- 
souri she  has  not  been  told  of  his  death.  One  of  his  most  pleasant 
missions  on  earth  was  to  spend  Thanksgiving  with  her  each  year, 
the  practice  only  ceasing  for  the  past  three  years  when  he  was  unable 
to  make  the  trip. 

As  a  citizen,  friend  and  neighbor  Major  Wightman  was  highly 
esteemed  by  all  and  his  life  affords  a  good  example  to  the  young.  May 
he  rest  in  peace. 
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One  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  Lincoln,  by 
those  participating  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln 
statue  at  Fort  Wayne,  was  made  by 
the  old  people  who  sent  in  reminis- 
cences of  the  president. 

A  great  many  persons  between  four 
score  and  five  score  years  of  age,  from 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan,  responded  to  the  re- 
quest that  they  advise  the  Foundation 
of  their  memories  of  Lincoln.  Space  is 
available  for  just  a  brief  note  about 
each. 

Illinois 
Gilmore,    Thomas  — 101,    Macomb.    I 
saw  Lincoln  at  Macomb  on  October 
26,  1858,  and   on   the   next   day  at 
Augusta,  Illinois. 
Wilson,   Isaac — 96,   Carthage.   I   saw 
Lincoln  on  October  22,  1858,  when 
he  spoke  in  Carthage,  Illinois. 
Kinney,  Mrs.  Lucy — 94,  Barry.  I  saw 
Lincoln   in   Pittsfield,   Illinois,   and 
during  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate 
at  Quincy,  Illinois. 
First,  Rev.  H.  C— 93,  Rock  Island.  I 
saw   Lincoln   in    1865  as  I  was  an 
honorary   guard   at  his   bier  when 
he  lay  in  state  in  Chicago. 
Porter,  William  H. — 93,  LeRoy.  I  saw 
Lincoln  in  May,  1856,  when  he  made 
his   "lost  speech"  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 
Coffman,  Helen  Mary — 92,  Augusta.  I 
saw  Lincoln  when  he  visited  at  our 
house  when  he  spoke  in  Augusta  in 
1858. 
Montgomery,    James    P. — 92,    Mason 
City.  I  saw  Lincoln  many  times,  the 
most  notable  of  which  being  when 
he  defended  Duff  Armstrong;  also 
I  was  one  of  the  guards  at  his  fun- 
eral. 
Lamon,  Mrs.   Lucy  A. — 89,  Paris.    I 
saw  Lincoln  a  number  of  times  from 
1856  to  1858  at  my  father's  house 
and  once  when  he  spoke  from  my 
uncle's  grove. 
Crandall,  Mr.  ^P.  B.— 89,  Bushnell.  I 
saw  Lincoln  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  front  of  the  White  House  when 
he  bade  my  regiment  good-bye  as 
we  started  for  Butler's  front,  June 
8,  1864. 
Gephart,  Mrs.  Lydia  T. — 89,  Kenney. 
I  saw  Lincoln  in  1857  when  we  ate 
breakfast  with  him  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  Clinton,  Illinois. 


Dow,  Mrs.  Mary  Stiles— 86,  Plainfield. 
I  saw  Lincoln  at  Pittsfield,  Illinois, 
in  1858. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Belle — 86,  Plymouth.  I 
saw  Lincoln  when  he  and  Douglas 
gave  their  debate  on  Knox  Campus 
in  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Childers,  Stephen  A.— 85,  Allenville.  I 
saw  Lincoln  in  1858  at  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  at  Charleston,  Illi- 
nois, and  in  1860  when  he  spoke  at 
the  home  of  his  step-mother. 

Shoaff,  Thomas— 85,  Shelbyville.  I 
saw  Lincoln  at  the  Republican  State 
Convention  in  Decatur  in  1860. 

Henthorn,  Mr.  A. — 84,  Baylis.  I  saw 
Lincoln  in  1858  during  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  at  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Taylor,  Mr.  A.  H.— 82,  Delavan.  I  saw 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  at  the  time 
of  the  dedication  of  the  National 
Cemetery. 

Green,  Mrs.  Alice — 82,  Hamilton.  I 
saw  Lincoln  during  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  at  Carthage,  Illi- 
nois, in  1858. 

Bond,  Mrs.  Minda  R. — 82,  Abingdon. 
I  saw  Lincoln  when  he  spoke  at  a 
Republican  rally  at  Galesburg,  Illi- 
nois, in  1861. 

Quayle,  Mrs.  Katharine — 82,  Rock 
Island.  I  saw  Lincoln  at  Hagers- 
town,  Indiana,  before  the  Civil  War 
and  viewed  his  remains  at  the  State 
House  at  Indianapolis. 

Doughty,  Mrs.  Lueenia  A. — 81,  Alto 
Pass.  I  saw  Lincoln  at  the  home  of 
my  grandfather,  Stephen  Sowels,  in 
Sangamon  County  when  I  was 
twelve  years  old. 

Heuser,  Mrs.  Celia  Ann — 79,  Park 
Ridge.  I  saw  Lincoln  in  Pittsfield  in 
1860. 

King,  Mrs.  Frederica  W. — 79,  Aug- 
usta. I  saw  Lincoln  on  September 
18,  1858,  when  he  spoke  in  Augusta, 
Illinois. 

Schulte,  Katharine — 74,  Hinsdale.  I 
saw  Lincoln  in  1862  or  1863  when  I 
went  with  my  mother  to  Washing- 
ton to  see  the  president. 

Ohio 

Moyer,  William — 93,  Houston.  I  saw 
Lincoln  at  the  White  House  in 
Washington. 

Saxbe,  William — 93,  Mechanicsburg.  I 
saw  Lincoln  in  the  summer  of  1862 
at  Fredricksburg  when  he  was  in- 
specting the  army. 

Rowe,  Sarah — 92,  Berea.  I  saw  Lin- 
coln and  heard  him  speak  at  Mil- 
lersburg,  Ohio. 

Watkins,  George — 91,  Madison.  I  saw 
Lincoln  many  times  when  I  served 
as  a  guard  in  Washington  during 
the  war. 

Schaefer,  Henry,  Sr. — 90,  New  Bre- 
men. I  saw  Lincoln  after  he  was 
assassinated. 

Hartman,  Rufus  R. — 90,  Rawson.  I 
saw  Lincoln  during  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  army  as  he  came 
from  the  White  House  and  walked 
down  to  the  street. 


Green,  Hon.  John  P. — 87,  Cleveland.  I 
saw  Lincoln  when  he  passed 
through  Cleveland  enroute  to  his 
inauguration  at  Washington  and 
saw  his  remains  enroute  to  Spring- 
field. 

Rice.  Richard — 87,  New  Concord.  I 
saw  Lincoln  in  1865  as  I  was  one  of 
the  guards  when  the  body  passed 
through  Columbus  enroute  to 
Springfield. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Sarah  M. — 87,  Cincin- 
nati. I  saw  Lincoln  at  the  Sanitary 
Fair  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
Civil  war  and  again  when  he  lay  in 
state  in  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, in  1865. 

McConiha,  Joseph — 86,  Zanesville.  I 
saw  Lincoln  February  20,  1865,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  while  my  regi- 
ment was  being  reviewed. 

Gould,  Dr.  D.  T.— 85,  Berea.  I  saw 
Lincoln  when  he  spoke  at  Cleveland 
on  February  15,  1861. 

Elson,  Richard — 85,  Waynesburg.  I 
saw  Lincoln  when  he  spoke  from 
the  train  at  Bayard,  Ohio,  on  his 
way  to  his  inauguration  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Clark,  Mrs.  L.  A.— 85,  Port  Clinton.  I 
saw  Lincoln  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  1861,  after  he  had  issued  the  first 
draft. 

Leavitt,  Mr.  C.  E. — 82,  Mechanics- 
burg. I  saw  Lincoln  at  Paris,  Illi- 
nois, during  his  first  campaign  for 
president. 

Raver,  Robert  S. — 82,  North  Olm- 
sted. I  saw  Lincoln  when  he  spoke 
at  Willoughby  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Fisher,  Joseph — 80,  Toledo.  I  saw  Lin- 
coln in  1858  at  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio,  when  he  spoke  to  all  the  chil- 
dren imder  ten  years  of  age. 

Hayner,  Mr.  W.  H.— 80,  Dayton.  I  saw 
Lincoln  as  a  nominee  at  Morrow, 
Ohio;  as  the  president-elect  enroute 
to  Washington  and  as  president 
when  he  visited  my  regiment  at 
Camp  Dennison. 

Werner,  Ernesto — 79,  Spencerville.  I 
saw  Lincoln  as  he  rode  past  my 
father's  store  in  Cincinnati. 

Dome,  Lewis — 79,  Toledo.  I  saw  Lin- 
coln at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  1863,  and 
several  times  in  1864  making 
speeches. 

Shaffer,  Theodore  J.— 78,  Toledo.  I 
saw  Lincoln  when  he  passed 
through  Pittsburgh  on  his  way  to 
Washington  in  February,  1861. 

Northrut),  Edgar  J. — 78,  Toledo.  I  saw 
Lincoln  at  my  father's  house  in 
Binghampton  several  times  in  1860 
and  1861. 

Wilson,  Mr.  S.  E.— 77,  Mt.  Gilead.  I 
saw  Lincoln  in  1861  when  he  passed 
through  Brocton,  New  York,  en- 
route to  Washington. 

Kilmer,  Henry  A.— 69,  Oak  Harbor.  I 
saw  Lincoln  while  his  body  lay  in 
state  at  Cleveland. 
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The  list  of  old  people  who  saw  Lin- 
coln has  increased  to  so  large  a  num- 
ber that  two  copies  of  Lincoln  Lore 
are  necessary  to  enter  their  names 
on  the  roll  of  honor.  Although  the 
contest  was  limited  to  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Indiana,  many  other 
old  people  from  other  states  wrote 
that  they  had  seen  Lincoln  also. 

Since  the  last  number  of  Lincoln 
Lore  was  printed  several  more  con- 
testants from  Ohio  and  Illinois  have 
been  heard  from  so  they  are  compiled 
in  the  list  in  this  issue. 

Thomas  Gilmore.  of  Macomb,  Illi- 
nois, 101;  Mrs.  Rose  Strebeck  of  Lev- 
ering, Michigan,  9E;  General  James 
Stevenson,  of  Irdianapolis,  Indiana, 
95;  and  William  Moyer  of  Houston, 
Ohio,  93,  were  the  oldest  persons  in 
their  respective  states  who  had  sent 
in  reports  at  the  time  this  copy  of 
Lincoln  Lore  went  to  press. 

(Continued  from  Lincoln  Lore 
No.  180) 
Ohio 
Good,  Isaac — 93,  Sidney.    I  saw  Lin- 
coln (time  and  place  not  stated). 
Lucas,  Lee  R. — 89,  Cleveland  Heights. 
I  saw  Lincoln  in  1858  at  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois,  at  the  time  of  his  de-  ' 
bate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Funk,  George  W. — 86,   New   Lexing- 
ton". I  saw  Lincoln  (time  and  place 
not  stated.) 
Pontius,  C.  R. — (age  not  stated),  Fre-. 
mont.    I  saw  Lincoln  after  he  was 
assassinated. 

Illinois 

Isaiah  Varner — 96,  Versailles.  I  saw 
Lincoln  (time  and  place  not  stated). 

Ward,  Samuel  Read— 90,  Richmond. 
I  saw  Lincoln  many  times  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  while  he  was  presi- 
dent and  was  present  in  Ford's 
Theatre  when  he  was  assassinated. 

Barber,  Captain  A..D. — 87,  Nauvoo.  I 
saw  Lincoln  (time  and  place  not 
stated). 

Sears,  C.  W. — 82,  Donovan.  I  saw 
Lincoln  almost  every  day  when  he 
and  Herndon  were  law  partners  in 
Springfield  and  I  also  attended  a  re- 
ception for  him  as  the  president- 
elect in  1860. 

Scott,  Miss  Emma  Julia— 77,  Wash- 
ington. I  saw  Lincoln  on  October  7, 
1858,  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bate. 


Michigan 

Striebeck,  Mrs.  Hose — 95,  Levering.  I 
saw  Lincoln  in  Buffalo  in  I860  dur- 
ing a  parade. 

Dniitfiwi'ty,  Junior  0,=B2,  Nt'BHUHi't'. 
I  saw  Lincoln  in  Chicago  where  he 
made  a  speech. 

Dean,  George  O.— 90,  Nashville.  I  saw 
Lincoln  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
when  he  visited  my  regiment  near 
Rockville,  Maryland,  and  again  at 
Richmond  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Shepard,  Horace — 88,  Grosse  lie.  I 
saw  Lincoln  at  the  Republican  Wig- 
wam in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Robe,  William  A.— 87,  Galien.  I  saw 
Lincoln  several  times  during  the 
Civil  War  and  my  regiment  was 
rushed  to  Washington  to  protect 
the  District  of  Columbia  when  news 
of  the  president's  assassination  was 
received. 

Griffey,  Mr.  C.  G.— 86,  Rochester.  I 
saw  Lincoln  when  he  was  enroutc 
to  Washington  for  the  inauguration 
and  also  his  remains  as  they  were 
being  taken  to  Springfield. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Amelia — 84,  Niles.  I 
saw  Lincoln  on  August  27,  1858,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  at  Freeport,  Illinois. 

Chickner,  John  S. —  (exact  age  not 
stated),  Boyne  City.  I  saw  Lincoln 
at  both  the  fust  and  second  presi- 
dential elections. 

Indiana 

Stevenson,  General  James — 95,  In- 
dianapolis. I  saw  Lincoln  (time  and 
place  not  stated). 

Rceder,  William  C— 93,  Peru.  I  saw 
Lincoln  many  times  while  I  was 
confined  to  the  Columbian  College 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Foster,  David  N.— 92,  Fort  Wayne.  I 
saw  Lincoln  several  times.  The  most 
important  occasion  was  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1860,  when  he  gave  his 
Cooper  Institute  speech. 

Crim,  Isaac  H. — 90,  Bedford.  I  saw 
Lincoln  at  Harrison's  Landing,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1862,  and  in  Washington 
City  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  1863. 

McGraw.  John  W.— 90,  Fountain  City. 
I  saw  Lincoln  when  he  spoke  in  In- 
dianapolis just  after  he  was  elected 
president. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Fannie — 88,  Greenwood. 
I  saw  Lincoln  in  1861  in  Indian- 
apolis when  he  spoke  from  Bates 
House  on  his  way  to  Washington 
and  viewed  his  body  as  it  lay  in 
state  in  Indianapolis. 

Quimby,  Charles  H. — 88,  Fort  Wayne. 
I  saw  Lincoln  assassinated  on  the 
evening  of  April  15,  1865.  at  Ford's 
Theatre. 

Hale,  Silas  W.— 88,  Decatur.  I  saw 
Lincoln  when  he  'made  a  speech 
from  the  portico  of  Bates  House, 
Indianapolis,  as  he  passed  through 
that  city  enroute  to  Washington. 

McKinley,  John  F.— 86,  Lebanon.  I 
saw  Lincoln  when  he  stopped  in  In- 
dianapolis enroutc  to  the  White 
House. 


Skinner,  Mr.  J.  E. — 85,  Walkerton.  I 
saw  Lincoln  in  1864  and  again  in 
1865  at  the  front. 

Simmers,  Daniel  W. — 85,  Fort  Wayne 
t  huw  Lincoln  wlu-n  he  spoke  from 
the  car  platform  when  he  passed 
through  Fort  Washington  on  his 
way  to  the  inauguration. 

Pohlcr,  J.  Henry — 85,  Huntington.  I 
saw  Lincoln  during  his  second  pres- 
idential campaign. 

Butler,  Rev.  Harrison  W.— 85,  Ro- 
chester. I  saw  Lincoln  while  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Civil  War  when  he  came 
to  inspect  the  troops. 

DuBois,  Mr.  Caspar  C. — 83,  Kokomo. 
I  saw  Lincoln  when  he  lay  in  state 
at  the  Old  State  House  in  Indian- 
apolis in  1865. 

Sullivan,  Mrs.  Harriet — 82,  Gary.  I 
saw  Lincoln  at  Cincinnati. 

Whittier,  Cassius  M.— 79,  Attica.  I 
saw  Lincoln  when  he  passed 
through  Attica  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth — 76,  Kokomo. 
I  saw  Lincoln  at  the  Anton  Hotel 
not  long  before  he  was  assassinated. 

Jenkins,  David  F.— 76,  Coatesville.  I 
saw  Lincoln's  body  ten  years  after 
his  death  at  the  monument  at 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

Weaver,  W.  Jay — 73,  Rose  Lawn.  I 
saw  Lincoln's  body  as  it  lay  in  state 
in  the  court  house  in  Chicago. 

Croxton,  Mr.  W.  A.— 80,  Angola.  I 
saw  Lincoln  as  he  passed  through 
Salineville,  Ohio,  enroute  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Miscellaneous 

Barton,  Mrs.  Joanna — 95,  Meridian, 
Mississippi.  I  saw  Lincoln  while  he 
was  enroute  from  Springfield  to 
Washington  for  his  inauguration. 

Crippen,  Carrie  R. — 94,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  I  saw  Lincoln  during  his 
first  and  second  campaigns  for 
president  and  at  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debate  in  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Sprenkel,  J.  A. — 85,  New  Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania.  I  saw  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg  in  1863  when  he  deliv- 
ered his  famous  address  at  the  de- 
dication of  the  National  Cemetery. 

Smith,  Mrs.  M.  O.— 84,  Hanover, 
Pennsylvania.  I  saw  Lincoln  when 
he  delivered  his  Gettysburg  address 
as  I  sang  in  the  chorus  during  the 
exercises  at  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Cemetery. 

Scott,  Josephine  B.— 84,  Lily  Dale, 
New  York.  I  saw  Lincoln  in  March, 
1851,  while  riding  on  a  train  on  the 
Wabash  railroad. 

Amadou,  John  A. — 84,  Waterville, 
Vermont.  I  saw  Lincoln  many  times 
in  1864  and  1865  in  Washington  and 
once  when  he  visited  my  regiment 
at  Petersburg. 

Singiser,  George  W. — 80,  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania.  I  saw  Lincoln  in  1864 
as  I  was  delegated  to  present  (low- 
ers to  him  when  he  passed  through 
Mechanicsburg. 
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